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‘tract for that, you must give up these papers for 
to-night. You toil too hard: I-did not think of 


‘so selfish;”” she said swith asigh. 


‘heritance, made me what I'am!” 
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WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Dear Earnest, do'lay aside your law papers. 
I declare I’ shall not suffer you,” continued his 
wife playfully, ‘‘to be so devoted to anything but 
myself.” 

Her husband ‘looked up from the huge ‘brief, 
with the wearied look of one almost worn out 
by incessant mental labor, but a smile instantly 
came over his face as he met ms eyes of his sweet 
wife. 

“Phen you will break your ‘promise, Belle,” 
he said, * for, you know I told you, when we 
married, that “the law would be thereafter “niy 
mistress, #most as much as’ yourselfi”” < “es 

“So you did. -But you 


by this close application, and, as 398 3no'eon- 


this- when we married, or I would: not have been, 


‘* Nay; nay; Belle,” replied her husband; pusb- 
ing back his chair from the table, and affection-: 
ately taking the hand: of his wife between both of 
his, ‘‘‘there is no need: to reproach-yourself. If I 
work hard’ it is ‘becatise I am ambitions? “For 
your sake I am resolved to:win a foremost’ place 
at the bar, and with it‘opulence; but instead: of 
repininig'at the toil that ‘lies before ‘me, I bless ; 
God’*that you have teen the means ‘to force: it 
on me.. What would Ihave been but the idle 
spendthrift I-was fast becoming, if I had remained 
my uncle’s heir and married Helen Weston? - It 
‘was my love for you, which: procuring my‘disin- 





‘ Ah, had'T but known it in time—had you only 
told’me‘that' you sacrificed fortune‘for':me——” * 

“You would have refused me. You have said_ 
the same a dozen times before; Belle, and-I know 
you too’well to 'doubt-your word. © It-was for that 
very reason ‘I<did not tell yeu. * Had‘ T-informed 
you that my ‘uncle would cut"me“off without a 
shilling if*1 married you, ‘a mistaken, pride would 
have led. you to cancel our engagement. And 
Vou. VIII.—16 





what would have been the consequence? Neither 


-of us would have been happy; for ours was not 


the love of children, but of adults, an affection 
founded on a knowledge of each others character 
and‘not‘on boyish and girlish eaprice. Whom God 
has thus joined us together, in spirit, let no man 
put asunder; and we should have been acting 
criminally bad we broken our’ plight to gratify 
the unreasonable ‘and eae wong whim of my 
‘uncle.”’ 

‘‘But he -was your nearest relative——” 

‘*Granted.' ‘But had he been my father, it would 
have been the same. _ No one goes furthersthan I 
doin uphélding the rights of ‘parents; and, asa 
general rule, their commands, even ‘on the sub- 
ject of marriage, should be implicitly followed. 
Yet, in this.case, there was. no possible obj 
‘to you except’ your poverty. Now, as I t 
‘the matter, this ‘was my affair. If L.chose to toil 


“hard with you for «my wife, instead of living a 


rich drone as. Hélen Weston’s’ husband, it was 
‘my business: and ‘that of no other person -what- 
ever. - Besides I'knew she was not fit for a wife, 
atleast forme; vaiii, hanghty, and ill-tempered, 
life with her woutld have*been a constant scene 
of bickering. Nay, donot try to:defend her—I 


‘kriow. your good-nature would make :the best of 


‘every One~sI: will, if it please-you, say no more 
of ‘her; but I.thank heaven tliat “ies and not 
‘Helen is:my wife.” — 

‘“Ah! Earnest, how shall I‘ever repay you for 
‘alliyouhave sacrificed!” 

“ By saying nothing of it. Why, hnpidoer; I 
thaye sacrificed ‘nothing for you. On ‘the con- 
trary, all I have of fame or fortune, I-owe to 
you. » When I first won your love I was an idle’ 
*mani of fashion, the heir expectant of thousands 
‘a year: Iv spent my time ‘at the theatre, the bil- 
iad: rooms ‘or the race-course. Without being 
‘®tually depraved I was fast becoming so. It is 
true | had no taste for low dissipation, but,I was 
idle,’ and time hanging heavily on my hands, I 
sought amusement any‘ind everywhere, ' Believe 
me, the path of a rich young man is set thick with 
temptation. I was already acquiring a passion 
for play, when chance threw me in the circle 
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where you moved. It was a passing whim, I 
then thought, that led me to pay a visit to your 
country town, but I now believe it was a direct 
interference on the part of Providence, who will 
not suffer a sparrow to fall without taking account 
of it. I saw you and loved. At first my gay 
companions tried to langh me out of my passion; 
but every day showed me more and more of your 
amiability, modesty and correct principles. You 
know the rest. “I chose'wisely in abandoning a 
fortune that would have made me a sloth, and 
might have been my ruin.” 

‘¢ Bat it pains me when I see you toiling thus. 
You will injure your health by over-application. 
Let us be contented with less.” 

‘*Calm your fears, dearest. My health sus- 
tains no injury, and it is only for the past week 
that my application has been so severe. This 
mass of papers belongs to a very complicated and 
important case which I was anxious to master, 
for it will be the reputation of any one man 
thoroughly to understand it, and I consider 
myself fortunate in being retained. It shows 
that my fame is extending, and that I am no 
longer a drone in society, but an honored and 
useful citizen. We should all do some good; 
we owe it to our fellow creatures; and I feel far 
happier since I have been able, by means of 
my profession, to redress injuries and right the 
wronged. .I know you sometimes think I over 
work myself, and that I do it for your sake; but 
it is not wholly so: I toil now from a sense of 
duty, and enjoy a supreme pleasure in doing so. 
I have done enough, however, for to-night—I 
think I thoroughly comprehend the case—so we 
will lay aside the papers. But next week I shall 
expect you to be very proud of me, for I intend 
to-win this, my first great case, in the teeth of the 
opinion expressed by our oldest lawyers: and if 
I do so, it will restore an estate to a widow and 
her children, who have been defrauded of it by 
a miserly old man, who does not hesitate to say 
he has the Jetter of the will in his favor, and cares 
nothing for its spirit. But we shall see. If I 
win this danse, my fortune will be assured, and 
then you need have no more fears, as I see you 
now have.” 

Earnest Ormond has told his own story so well 
that we have nothing to add to it. Three years 
had now elapsed since his union with Isabel 
Rowe, and during that short period he had risen 
to considerable eminence in his profession, suf 
prising his friends by the facility with which the 
idle man of fashion had been transformed into 
the studious and business-like lawyer. But there 
had been a fund of latent energy hidden under 
the gay exterior of Earnest; and when his uncle 
disinherited him, he applied himself at once to 





the study of the law, supporting himself out of 
a small legacy to which he was entitled in his 
own right. Early and late he was at his books; 
and, when the time came for his examination, he 
was admitted to the bar with the highest honors. 
His energetic application to his laborious profes- 
sion soon brought him clients. Gifted with great 
natural talents, which hitherto had been allowed 
to rust from disuse, he speedily became distin- 
guished for eloquence: suits of importance began 
to find their way to him; and at length, by the 
advice of one of the oldest and most sagacious 
members of the bar, vyho had been applied to but 
could not undertake it in consequence of other 
business, he was entrusted with a case, consi- 
dered well nigh desperate, but one involving an 
immense amount of property, and enlisting all 
the best feelings of the heart in its favor. It was 
this case to which he had alluded in the foregoing 
conversation with his wife. : 

** Well, Ormond, do you think you will be able 
to do anything to-day ?”’ said one of the opposing 
lawyers rather sneeringly, when he came into 
court. ‘*You might as well own the weakness 
of your case and save us the trouble of pleading.” 

‘*Faint heart never won fair lady,’” retorted 
Earnest, and bowing to the court, he said, ‘if 
your honor pleases, I will go on.” 

He had not spoken more than half an hour, 
before the triumphant looks of the opposing party 
became changed to those of alarm; for, to the 
astonishment of all, he boldly asserted that the 
case which they se relied on as a precedent, was 
itself bad law, and, contradicted in a dozen in- 
stances in the books. He proceeded to enforce 
this assertion with such an array of authority, 
and to enlarge on the absurdity of the precedent 
with such cogency of reason, that glances of con- 
sternation began to be exchanged between the 
lawyers-for the defendant, and notes were hur- 
riedly written and sent off for books which were 
wanted for the purpose of examination. The 
judge, who had shook his head when Eamest 
announced his position, now began to be all 
attention, and seemed profoundly struck “by the 
force of what the pleader said. The news of the 
impression that Earnest was making soon spread 
abroad: the lawyers hurried in from their offices 
and from the other courts, and the space both in- 
side and outside the bar became speedily crowded. 
The subject was one well calculated also for the 
display of natural eloquence, and Earnest, in in- 
veighing against the hardship of the pretended 
rule of law, by which a widow and her children 
were reduced to beggary, in contradiction of 
the plain meaning of the will, drew tears from 
many any eye. He sat down amid murmurs of 
applause. 
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‘Well, gentlemen,” said the judge, turning to 
the opposite side, “‘what have you to say? I 
confess I think the case is sifted to the bottom 
and that we have been all wrong. Unless you 
can overturn Mr. Ormond’s authorities I shall 
instruct the jury to give a vérdict in his favor. 
He knows more law than all of us put together.” 

The opposing attornies attempted to make a 
defence, but they spoke, all the while, with a 
consciousness that they were in the wrong. As 
the judge said, Earnest had sifted the whole 
matter to the bottom. The result was a charge 
from the bench in his favor, and a verdict from 
the jury who did not leave the box. 

So distinguished a triumph exceeded anything 
which had occurred in the memory of the bar, 
and at once elevated Ormond to the front rank 
of his profession. Before he left the court-house, 
he had been retained as consulting counsel in a 
dozen cases of importance. From the eongratu- 
lations of his friends he broke loose as soon as 
possible and hurried home. His wife was waiting 
for him in their little parlor, eager to hear the 
result, yet almost dreading to ask it, for she had 
not her husband’s confidence of success. 

“Ihave won. Give me joy, Belle. Did I not 
say I would succeed?” 

The wife flung herself into his arms, and burst 
into glad tears of joy. 

“Nay, weeping,” said Earnest, “but I see 
they are tears of joy,”’ he continued, as his wife 
smiled up into his face. And then, as the cheers 
of the crowd, who had followed him in triumph 
home, broke on his ears, he added, “see what 
you have made of me! I shall almost begin to 
think I am a great man.” 

‘Ah! Earnest—you kndéW I have not made 
you this.” 

‘But you have, dearest. You it was that 
woke me from my spell of indolence—the neces- 
sity of struggling to provide you a home worthy 
of you, first taught me my own abilities—and 
without your love to cheer me, in hours of de- 
pression caused by hard study, I might have 
given out long ago. But the goal is now won. 
Dear Belle, your sex little knows the influence 
it exerts. It has saved many a man beside me, 
even though he has not had such an angel of a 
wife.” 

Earnest fulfilled the promise he held out in his 
first great case, and rose to be the leading attor- 
ney of his native city, a member of Congress, a 
senator, a judge, and an ambassador abroad. 
But he never ceased, whenever the conversation 
diverged on his early struggles, to turn to his 
wife with a loving smile, and say that all he 
had, of fame or ene he owed to her in- 
fluence. 








THE HARVEST MOON. 
BY HIRAM KELSEY. 


’T 1s night; and what a glorious night! 
O’er mountain, vale and sea, 

The harvest moon pours forth its light 
In floods of brilliancy. 

Ten thousand gems are in the sky, 
A thousand on the streams, 

That sweetly mingle as they lie 
Their soft and silvery beams. 

A solemn silence fills the air, 
Save when the harvest song, 

With many a cadence rich and rare, 
Floats the glad earth along, 

And every heart beats high with mirth 
And grateful love aa glee; 

As harvest-time flings o’er the earth 
Its light and melody. 


Fond memory brings its golden vase, 
With all the light and shade, 

That glimmered o’er our youthful race, 
Like star-light o’er the glade— 

The holy hopes and cherished dreams 
That blessed life’s opening dawn, 

As o’er the East all blushing gleams 
The bright and rosy morn. 


And oh! may thus each passing hour 
See some bright hope fulfilled: 

And manhood still possess the power, 
That first our bosoms thrilled? 

And when our forms time nee 
Unto the chilly grave, 

May memories of our virtues shine 
Like stars upon the wave! 





SONG. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


‘Tue lute that woke in hours, 

When pleasure crowned its strings 
With leaves and blushing flowers, 
Through festal halls now flings 
No more, the sweets out-breathing 

From music’s soul, unwreathing 
Its pensive murmurings. 
The cup in revel lifted, 
By those that meet no more, 
The tried, the true, the gifted,. 
" Its tide will not restore; 
Though other hands may raise it, 
And other lips may praise it, 
Such waves they may not pour. 
The heart that loved thee only © 
Is like that silent chord, 
And like the chalice lonely 
Whose bright waves all are poured; 
The voice of sonf’that bound it, 
The waves of Might that crowned it, 
May never be restored. 
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THE RICHMOND HEBE. 
A STORY OF THE OLD DOMINION. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “Conquest anv SELF 
Conquest,” &c. &c. 

Some of our readers may perhaps be unac- 
quainted with the fact that while this country 
was still a part of the British Empire, it was 
honored by thé presence of a very remarkable 
lady, who was announced in the papers of the 
day as the Princess Augusta De Haldegrave, a 
near connection—some said a sister—of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of England. The circumstances 
which we are about to narrate, occurred soon 
after her arrival in Richmond, Virginia, in the 
close of the year 1771. 

The fire blazed merrily in the large, old-fash- 
ioned fire-place of Colonel Elliot’s handsome 
mansion in Richmond, and a cheerful family 
party were gathered around it to celebrate, in a 
good, old-fashioned way, the Christmas Eve of 
1771. The party consisted of Colonel Elliot 
himself, a handsome, soldierly-looking man of 
forty-five, his wife, who at forty, retained much 
of the beauty which had made her the reigning 
belle of two winters before her marriage, their 
eldest son, Randolph Elliot, a manly youth of 
twenty, their daughter, Gertrude, three or four 
younger children—who were allowed in compli- 
iment to the season to remain in the parlor at an 
hour when they were usually in their beds—and 
one visitor. As this visitor and Gertrude Elliot 
occupy important places in our history, we will 
present them more particularly to the reader, 
giving to the lady the precedence which is due 
to her. 

Her form developed into proportions at once 
healthful and graceful, her buoyant step and her 
joyous nature had gained for Gertrude the name 
of the ‘‘Richmond Hebe”—but those who knew 
her intimately—those who could read her soul in 
her face, and who saw that while her mother’s 
arch smile dimpled her cheek and played around 
her lovely mouth, somewhat of her father’s lof- 
tier character was stamped upon her brow, were 
scarce satisfied with the name. 

‘* Hebe was the companion of the gods only at 
the feast—in mirthful hours—Gertrude Elliot if 
that proud brow and those serene eyes do not 
speak falsely, possesses those higher qualities 
which fit her for the friend of the dark and 
stormy days.” 

So had Herbert Grayson spoken to one who 
had applied this epithet to Gertrude in his hear- 
ing, three months before. He had then just re- 
turned to America from a seven years residence 

‘in England, where his education had been mainly 





conducted, yet in this, his first interview with 
Gertrude since her childhood, he jadged her more 
truly than many at whose side she had grown into 
awoman. And now Herbert Grayson was seated 
at her side, her betrothed lover, privileged to 
turn on her his adfliring gaze, to catch the timid 
glances which half revealed and half concealed 
her deepest emotion, and to anticipate the bliss 
of calling her in a few short weeks by the holy 
name of ‘‘ wife.” And those who knew Herbert 
Grayson wondered not at his success. It is trye 
some surprise was occasionally expressed when 
their engagement was named, but it was that he 
who had mingled on terms of equality with the 
most refined circle of English society—he whose 
rare advantages of person and fortune, and yet 
rarer endowments of intellect, had rendered him 
a favored member of that circle, should have re- 
mained till the mature age of twenty-five un- 
married, and have at last yielded his heart toa 
simple, untravelled American girl. Perhaps none 
were so much surprised at this as Gertrude her- 
self, because none so highly estimated the admi- 
rable qualities of her lover. In truth, his perfect 
savoir faire—the result of acquaintance with the 
best society of foreign lands as well as his own— 
united with his high-toned character and far- 
reaching thought, gave him such advantages over 
all whom Gertrude had yet known, that rever- 
ance mingled with her love. Unconsciously she 
betrayed this every day by her adoption of his 
opinions and her reference to his taste. It was 
sweet flattery of which Herbert Grayson never 
grew weary, and it may be that he sometimes 
differed from her in matters where no principle 
was concerned, that he might enjoy it. This 
Christmas Eve, howtver, he was to have a 
proof that her acquiescence was limited—that 
his worldly wisdom could infuse none of its aspe- 
rity into her loving spirit—that even for him she 
would not put aside the charity which bade her 
“Gently scan her brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman.” 

While in some parts of the United States 
Christmas has become a day of little note in 
comparison with New Year’s day, in Virginia 
and the southern states generally it has main- 
tained the pre-eminence given it by our English 
ancestors. It is at Christmas that the man im- 
mersed in the cares of busy life, comes back from 
the distant town in which he pursues his avoca- 
tions to the old homestead, and seated by his 
mother’s side, lays by the hard and worldly 
nature which for a year he had been forming, 
and becomes again a frank, affectionate and glad 
hearted boy. It is at Christmas that those who 
had grown up under the same roof-tree, shared 
the same cradle in infancy, the same sports in 
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childhood, and the same hopes in youth, return 
from their wanderings to that place which, live 
where they will, is ever the heart’s home, and 
over which, though the light of hope may have 
faded, memory sheds a glow more warmer and 
tender, and if less brilliant,mot less beautiful. 
Strangers are rarely invited to a Christmas 
dinner, yet Mrs. Elliot now sought to win her 
husband’s consent to a departure so far from 
their custom on that day as to extend their hos- 
pitality to a lady who had appeared in Richmond 
within a few days, and who had interested them 
equally by her fascinating manners and her strange 
and romantic history. This lady was addressed 
as the Lady Augusta De Waldegrave, but it was 
well known that under this less imposing title she 
veiled the illustrious rank of princess. 

To Mrs. Elliot’s proposed invitation Colonel 
Elliot shook his head, repeating, ‘‘some other 
time—not on Christmas day.” 

“T know it is unusual,” said Mrs. Elliot, ‘‘ but 
for that very reason the compliment will be 
greater, and we can scarcely do too much to 
secure her interest at court for Randolph. Think 
how important such a friend may be to him while 
in London.” 

“T know it, my dear—besides, I am really in- 
terested in this lady, and feel moreover that she 
has a claim on my loyalty for every attention— 
but a stranger would interfere grievously with 
my enjoyment on Christmas day—I want none 
but my own family around me then.” 

“Do you hear that, Mr. Herbert Grayson?” 
whispered an arch, mischievous girl of ten years 
old—*‘ you cannot come here to-morrow, for papa 
wishes none but his own family around him on 
Christmas day.” 

‘¢ And do you not know that I am one of papa’s 
family, sauce box?” asked Herbert, kissing the 
dimpled cheek that looked so like Gertrude’s. 

“Papa, is Mr. Herbert Grayson one of your 
family?” persisted the child. 

Colonel Elliot only laughed at the inquiry, but 
on the child’s urging it, he drew her to him and 
in a whisper, but a whisper loud enough to be 
heard by all, said, “‘yes, Herbert is my eldest 
son—Gertrude found him for me—if you should 
ever find me ancther, I hope it will be one whom 
I can love as well as I do Herbert.” 

Herbert Grayson’s eyes rested first on Ger- 
trude’s blushing cheek and happy smile—then, 
tarning with an expression of cordial pleasure to 
Colonel Elliot, he said, ‘‘I hope you will not 
think your goodness has made me arrogant, if I 
venture to ask whether you are prudent in intro- 
ducing this woman into your family, without 
some better proof than her word that she is what 
she professes to be.” 

16* 





‘* Why, what better proof can we have than the 
queen’s miniature—her watch and ring marked 
with the royal arms, and the letters which she 
has lately received announcing her pardon, and 
promising that a frigate shall be sent for her if 
she will consent to return. I am told the king 
pledges his royal word in these letters that her 
companion shall be elevated to the peerage, and 
that he will then no longer oppose their mar- 
riage?” 

* You are told, you say—you did not then see 
these letters?” 

“T did not read them, but she showed me the 
signatures both of the king and queen.” 

Herbert Grayson was silent for a few moments, 
and Colonel Elliot believed him convinced, but 
he then spoke even more gravely than before. 
“I acknowledge to you,” he said, ‘‘my convic- 
tion that this Lady Augusta—as she calls herself 
—is an impostor. I do not believe the queen has 
any such sister—certainly none such has ever ap- 
peared in England.” : 

‘‘ She does not say that she is the queen’s sister, 
that is only an inference of others—besides, if she 
is, she may never have appeared at the English 
court—it may have been at her own home in 
Germany that she met Mr. Sothway.” 

“‘ And at once relinquished for him parents and 
friends, all womanly propriety, and all the obli- 
gations imposed on her by her high rank and her 
responsible position.”’ 

“You speak harshly,” said Gertrude, ‘‘of oft 
whose greatest fault appears to have been that 
she preferred the homage of one true heart to the 
glittering pomps and shows of a court.” 

‘*Nay, Gertrade—did she relinquish nothing 
else—had her parents—had society no claim on 
her?” 

‘¢ Her parents would have sent her from them, 
it is said, to a heartless marriage with one whom 
she had never seen.” 

‘She is excusable if she has ceased to be a 
princess only to remain true to the womanly 
nature which royal conyentionalisms so often 
sacrifice—but surely she need not have run off 
with one lover to avoid another—I confess her 
whole tale seems to me absurd, incredible.” 

‘‘It is much more credible to me,’’ said Colonel 
Elliot, ‘‘that a woman should sacrifice every other 
consideration to her affections than that she should 
practice such a vile imposture for interested mo- 
tives. When woman errs it is through the excess 
of her noble and generous qualities, for ‘her very 
vices lean to virtue’s side.’”” 

Gertrude looked up at her father with an ani- 
mated expression of pleasure, then said to Her- 
bert Grayson with something like reproach in her 
tone, ‘* you do not shink thus of woman.” 
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‘* No, Gertrade, I do not,” he replied decidedly. 
“To me a pure minded and true hearted woman 
is almost an angel—but fallen angels become 
devils, you know, and could I tell. you half the 
wretchedness I have seen wrought by evil minded 
women, you would not accuse me as I see you 
are doing of harshness in supposing that your 
admired princess may have assumed her title for 
selfish purposes.” 

‘Your will at least acknowledge that it is not 
quite fair to judge what you do not know. My 
father has Lady Augusta’s permission to present 
Randolph to her—go with them and if her own 
charms and the truth stamped upon her face do 
not make a convert of you, you must be a sceptic 
indeed.” 

To this Herbert Grayson readily consented, and 
a few days afterward he accompanied Colonel 
Elliot and Randolph to the principal hotel in 
Richmond, where the Lady Augusta occupied a 
suite of apartments elegantly fitted np and fur- 
nished anew for her use. While Colonel Elliot 
was paying his own respects to her, Herbert 
Grayson had time to observe this extraordinary 
woman. Her figure was tall and commanding, 
her countenance animated and intelligent, and 
though her features were not regularly beautiful, 
a fine complexion, dark, expressive eyes, and an 
abundance of glossy black hair, arranged very 
becomingly, rendered her face handsome and 
attractive. But it was in her varied conversa- 
tion, now animated and impressive, now gay and 
sparkling, and anon breathing a tender melan- 
choly that her chief charm lay. She received 
her visitors with easy and dignified self-posses- 
sion, and Herbert was compelled to acknowledge 
that she was well acquainted with the ceremonials 

' of a court and preserved precisely the position due 
to her supposed rank. Still in admitting this to 
Gertrude, he added with a smile, “she speaks 
very good English for a German.” 


‘¢That may well be, if she was educated, as is 3 


probable, by an English governess and accus- 
tomed to speak it from her childhood.” 

Mr. Sothway who was to join the princess at 
Richmond, having been detained in Philadelphia 
somewhat longer than was expected by important 
business, at the respectful solicitation of Colonel 
and Mrs. Elliot, the fair and royal izamorata con- 
sented to exchange her lonely position at the hotel 
for rooms at their house. There she was enter- 
tained by dll the family with the respect due to 
her high rank, and by Randolph Elliot with a 
devotion which fell little short of that formerly 
rendered by a preua chevalier to the lady of his 
love. For the first time in his life he became an 
early riser that he might cull the fresh flowers of 
morning for the bouquet which he presented to 
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her daily, and whether she was home or abroad 
—whether she walked or rode—he was ever her 
humblest and most assiduous attendant. Colonel 
and Mrs. Elliot saw all this with a satisfied smile, 
It was for their son’s sake that they had especially 
desired to recommend themselves to the Lady 
Augusta. He was to go abroad the next year, 
to finish his education, as all Americans were 
then desirous of doing, in the mother country— 
and Lady Augusta, restored to England and to 
the favor of the royal family, would be an in- 
estimable friend to him while there—perhaps 
through her favor his success in life might be 
secured. Such were the prudent motives which 
united with a more generous interest to insure 
to the royal stranger the kind offices of Colonel 
Elliot. But far different was the source of his 
son’s devotion. Imaginativve, susceptible and 
wholly ignorant of a world Jess true and pure 
than that with which the society of his own 
home had acquainted him, Randolph Elliot met 
this graceful and talented stranger without the 
shield of a single doubt or reserve. To him 
she was in very truth a princess, far worthier of 
homage for having laid aside her regal pomp that 
she might descend to the level of the true heart 
which she valued beyond throne and sceptre. 
Around her clustered all those time hallowed 
associations with which the boldest free thinker 
on politital subjects in those days regarded what- 
ever pertained to royalty, and all the gentle and 
tender emotions which in all ages wait on a 
lovely, highly gifted and self-sacrificing woman. 
The feeling with which he regarded her wanted 
but a little less of reverance or a little more of 
hope to become the truest and most ardent love 
that woman ever won, and the latter ingredient 
it soon became apparent to the observant Herbert 
Grayson was not to be withheld. 

Week after week passed away, and still Mr. 
Sothway’s coming was unavoidably delayed, and 
still Lady Augusta remained at Colonel Elliot’s. 
At first letters frequently arrived from her ab- 
sent lover, and were received by her with lively 
expressions of pleasure. At length they came 
more rarely, and heavy sighs and long depres- 
sion followed their perusal. These circumstances 
created dissatisfaction with Mr. Sothway in the 
minds of all her admirers, but in that of Randolph 
Elliot, anger, the most bitter against him, sym- 
pathy, the most tender for her, contended for 
mastery. To the anger he feared to give vent 
lest he should offend her whom he most desired 
to please, but the sympathy he could not repress, 
and it found expression in his softened tones, 
his tenderer glances, his more assiduous atten- 
tions. These were received with such gentle and 
grateful confidingness that an unacknowledged, 
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almost an unconscious hope sprang up in his ; 
heart. 

Once and once only Herbert Grayson attempted 
to insinuate to Gertrude his own conviction of her 
brother’s dangerous position, but he found that 
though her heart was alive to the possibility of 
future suffering to Randolph from an unrequited 
and hopeless attachment to their noble visitor, he 
could arouse no doubt of the Lady Augusta’s 
honor and rectitude, and half angry with her for 
her blind confidence, even while adoring the 
pure heart from which it sprung, he appeared to 
relinquish all further effort to stem the current of 
events. It was nut long indeed before his more 
respectful manner and gentler tone toward the 
noble lady evinced that even his prejudices were 
not proof against her charms. Gertrude perceived 
this change with silent, but sincere pleasure. The 
pleasure, however, soon received some alloy. It 
appeared to her that in his generous desire to re- 
deem the past, Herbert was devoting himself too 
exclusively to the Lady Augusta, manifesting too 
ardent an admiration of her. She had never 
feared that a boy like Randolph could acquire 
any undue influence over the lady’s heart, but 
with Herbert Grayson it was quite a different 
affair. The Lady Augusta certainly seemed to 
take great delight in his society, and Gertrude 
heartily wished—of course from a purely disin- 
terested anxiety for the poor lady’s future peace 
—that Mr. Sothway would hasten his arrival. 
But January had passed away—the second week 
of February had commenced, and still he came 
not. . 
One evening in this second week Col. Elliot’s 
family were assembled in the drawing-room, 
waiting the appearance of the Lady Augusta, 
whom they were to attend to one of the many 
brilliant festivals with which she had been wel- 
comed by the inhabitants of Richmond, when 
Herbert Grayson was announced. Gertrude had 
expected him at an earlier hour, and she turned 
to chide him for his delay, but the intended re- 
proach died on her lip, and she stood gazing in 
silence on the unusual splendor of his dress. As 
he advanced the light was reflected brilliantly 
from his diamond sword hilt, his knee and shoe 
buckles—on his ungloved hand a diamond of ex- 
traordinary size sparkled in a ring, and another 
equally large glittered upon the lace ruffles in his 
bosom. His dress, though always tasteful and 
elegant, was usually rather remarkable for its 
freedom from ornament, and this display was, 
therefore, the more striking. 

‘Herbert, you are quite dazzling to-night,” 
exclaimed Colonel Elliot as he approached. 

‘IT have appeared, as you see, in full court 
tess in order to do honor to your royal guest.” 





“TI am glad,” said Colonel Elliot with some 
exultation of manner, ‘that your scepticism has 
yielded at last.” 

‘Do not speak of the past, I entreat you,’’ re- 
plied Herbert, ‘‘I will endeavor to make amends 
for it, though I am conscious there is a long arrear 
against me. I shall ask the honor of escorting 
her to the ball this evening, if my liege lady will 
permit me,” he added with a playful bow to 
Gertrude. At this moment the Lady Augusta 
entered, dressed in a crimson velvet and blazing 
with jewels. Herbert Grayson approached-her 
with the utmost deference, and tendered to her 
with the easy grace of one accustomed to a court, 
those observances due to the royal birth and rank, 
which, though she did not yet openly assert, she 
could scarcely be said to @onceal. She conde- 
scendingly consented to accept his escort to the 
ball, and he handed her to.his pheton, which, 
with its outriders, footmen and coachman, all 
attired in a new and showy livery, waited at 
Colonel Elliot’s door. We cannot dwell upon 
the events of the evening further than to say that 
before the company separated, Gertrude thought 
her lover had done more than enough to atone 
for the past, and that Randolph Elliot, as he 
stood with folded arms and lowering brow gazing 
upon the Princess Augusta and her handsome 
and graceful partner, while they stepped through 
the stately movements of the minwet de la cour, 
repeated to himself more than once, ‘‘let bie 
trifle with Gertrude if he dare.” 

The next morning when Herbert Grayson pre- 
sented himself at Colonel Elliot’s, he found Ger- 
trade in the breakfasting room with the rest of 
the family, instead of being permitted to seek her 
in the apartment, where, since their betrothal, she 
had received him with only her birds and flowers, 
her books and music for her companions. ‘If he 
wishes a private interview let him ask it,” Ger- 
trude had said to herself. At one moment she 
believed he was about to do so, but the next the 
entrance of the princess appeared to dissipate all 
thoughts unconnected with her. In the afternoon 
Herbert Grayson’s pheton was again at Colonel 
Elliot’s door, but it was only to take the princess 
to a country seat in the neighborhood, which she 
had in the morning expressed a desire to visit. 
She was already prepared for her drive, and sat 
with Gertrude awaiting Herbert's arrival, when 
he was announced. He pansed but a moment 
to hand Gertrude a book, saying; ‘‘that volume 
contains something in reference to the subject on 
which we differed in opinien the other day—if 
you will take the trouble to read the article, I 
think you will find that I am right.” 

Gertrude glanced at the volume. It was the 
first volume of the Spectator, and feeling little 
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disposed just then to enjoy its elegant trifling or 
its somewhat tedious homilies, as her companious 
left the room she threw it on a table near her; 
and sinking on a chair, was soon lost in painful 
reverie. Three days afterward even Col. Elliot 
had begun to look with seriousness upon the very 
decided flirtation—to call it by its mildest name— 
between his guest and his daughter’s lover, while 
Gertrude’s cheek alternately pale and flushed, and 
the icy coldness of her hands belied the smile that 
played ever on her lip, and the gay words with 
which she entertained all who approached her. 
But how shall we describe the wild storm of pas- 
sion that raged in the heart of Randolph Elliot, 
and stamped itself upon his features. ‘‘Gertrude, 
you shall be avenged,” he whispered to his sister 
on the evening of the last of thesé three days, 
grasping her hand with one not less cold and 
tremulous, and fixing his eyes upon the figure 
of the distant Herbert, who stood near the door 
with the hand of the princess in his own, lingering 
as if loth to part. Gertrude strove to detain her 
brother, but he burst from her grasp, seemingly 
without hearing her few hurried words of remon- 
strance. He hastily traversed the neighboring 
apartment, ascended the stairs rapidly, and_ the 
next moment her anxious ear detected the loud 
slamming of his chamber door. In that sound 
there was a reprieve. He would do nothing for 
that night. Relieved from the fear which had 
for a few minutes absorbed all her faculties, she 
looked around her. Herbert Grayson was gone 
—the princess had withdrawn, and Mrs. Elliot 
had attended her with her usual stately cere- 
mony to her apartment. Gertrude was alone 
with her father, and as her eye rested on him, 
the color flushed to her cheek beneath his fixed 
and compassionate gaze. 

**Gertrude!”’ said Colonel Elliot, in. a voice 
fall of tenderness—she looked—he opened his 
arms to her, and the next instant she lay upon 
his bosom sobbing convulsively. It was the first 
time she had shed a tear—for, even in loneliness, 
her pride had sustained her—but now the flood 
gates were opened, and Colonel Elliot trembled 
at the passionate emotion that shook her frame. 
In the midst of this wild abandonment a step was 
heard upon the stairs—she raised her head, list- 
ened intently for an instant, and releasing herself 
from her father’s arms, said, ‘‘ father, see if it is 
Randolph.” 

Colonel Elliot looked into the hall and return- 
ing, said, “it is not Randolph, Gertrude—did you 
wish to see him?” 

“No, father—but I feared that Randolph was 
going on a terrible errand.” 

«<On what errand, Gertrade?” 

For a moment she seemed unable to speak, but 











suddenly raising her eyes, she fixed them upon 
him while she said in a whisper—‘‘to murder 
or be murdered”—Colonel Elliot’s eyes fell be- 
neath hers—“oh, father, speak to me!” she cried, 
throwing herself again into hjs arms—“ let me 
not fear you too, or where shall I trun?” 

‘I do not understand, you, Gertrude,” said 
Colonel Elliot gently—‘‘you are bewildered by 
your agitation, and speak and think confusedly 
this evening. Go to bed, love—your mother will 
give you something to make you sleep to-night, 
and to-morrow we will talk again on this sub- 
ject.” 

He kissed her tenderly, and would have led 
her to the door, but she resisted his guidance, 
crying, ‘*no—no, father—I cannot go—I cannot 
sleep till you have promised me that neither you 
nor Randolph will seek a hostile interview with 
Herbert Grayson—do not seek to put me off with 
meaningless words, father—I-am neither bewil- 
dered nor agitated—look at me, I am quite calm 
now”—and such was the force which she exer- 
cised upon herself that she did indeed stand 
before him, apparently without emotion, and 
even with a smile upon her lips. ‘‘ Now, father, 
you see that I am perfectly myself, capable of 
reasoning upon this subject dispassionately— 
therefore hear me, father. Your Gertrude must 
never be degraded into the subject of insulting 
remark and rude jest. Let not the world have 
reason to believe that her father and brother 
were obliged to expose their lives in order to 
maintain the dignity which she had compro- 
mised. You do not answer me—you avert your 
eyes from me. Father, I see that there is murt- 
der in your heart—but oh! hear me—to-morrow 
I will see Herbert Grayson—I will set him free 
from all pledges to me, and withdraw those 
which I have given to ‘him, and we will forget 
the past—it shall be to me as a dream, and 
you shall see your Gertrude happy as ever—but 
father,” she continued with increasing energy, 
as her words failed to draw from him the pro- 
mise for which she pleaded—‘‘if you steep that 
past in blood its memory will never—never fade 
from my soul—I will live for it—die for it, and 
my wretchedness in life—my death—will be your 
work. Think not that when you lay me in my 
grave you will be able to delude yourself with’ 
the idea that ke has done it—your heart will 
repeat to you then what I tell you now—it will 
be your work—yours who might now stay every 
murderous thought. Speak, father!—tell me— 
am I to live to be again your own happy Ger- 
trude, or is my portion to be one dark memory, 
and an early grave?” 

During the latter part of Gertrude’s agonized 
appeal, Colonel Elliot had been pacing thé 
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apartment in which they stood with rapid steps. 
He now approached her—seemed about to speak, 
but turned again irresolutely away. Gertrude 
followed him, exclaiming, ‘‘ father! answer me.” 

‘Gertrude, I w@ll do nothing rashly—neither 
will I permit Randolph to act at all in this matter: 
He would act upon suspicion only—£ will take 
no step except upon full conviction—but if Mr. 
Grayson has chosen to amuse himself with my 
daughter—” Colonel Elliot paused and drew his 
tall figure up to its full height. Gertrude under- 
stood that gesture. She turned away without 
uttering a word, but the Janguage of despair was 
in her drooping figure—her heavy step—in her 
wery silence. She reached the door of the room, 
but exhausted by her struggles with herself for 
the past three days, and most of all by the pre- 
sent agony, she sank upon a chair, pale and trem- 
bling. Colonel Elliot approached her and asked. 
tenderly, ‘‘ what can I do for you, my child?” 

‘Nothing, father,” she replied meekly, 

He was conquered. Remonstrances, reproaches, 
lamentations he could have resisted—but this un- 
complaining, despairing sorrow from the child 
nearest his heart—from her whose joyous nature 
had made her the sunlight of his home, was too 
much for him. He took her in his arms—laid 
her head upon his bosom, and pressing his lips to 
her forehead, said—‘‘ be happy, my daughter—it 
shall be as you wish.” 

We will not linger to deseribe the revulsion 
of feeling produced in Gertrude by these words. 
She had yet a great trial before her in fulfilling 
the promise she had made to her father—but for 
this night her thonghts were all of joy that none 
of those so dear to her were to expose their lives 
for her sake. The morrow came and she awoke 
to painful memory from a troubled sleep into 
which she had fallen after daylight. It is only to 
the happy, or to those over whose transient sor- 
rows hope still shed her cheering beam, that re- 
verie is a luxury. Gertrude was no sooner fully 
awake than she started up, feeling that quiet, 
the nurse of thought, was now her worst enemy 
—that henceforward she must find in action an 
opiate for her spirit’s pangs. The future, viewed 
through the medium of hope, is magnified in im- 
portance and brightened into unearthly beauty, 
presenting to the craving spirit all which it feels 
to be wanting in the happiest present—but that 
same future, no longer lighted by hope, becomes 
a terrible wilderness on which we dare not look, 
we veil it from us by magnifying the present— 
we live for the present duty, we put forth our 
whole force for the present trial, feeling that to 
us emphatically “sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” It.was in this spirit that Gertrude, 
on this morning, engaged with more than her 





usual activity in household cares. Randolph, on 
the contrary, did not leave his room till a late 
hour of the day. His emotions had their source 
in the imagination, and in the indulgence of the 
imagination he could still find gratification. Col. 
Elliot had spent an hour with his son after part- 
ing with Gertrude on the previous evening, and 
though he could neither by reasoning nor authority 
obtain a pledge from him that he would relin- 
quish all hostile designs against Herbert Grayson, 
Randolph had promised that he would do nothing 
without consulting his father, and that he would’ 
not see or in any way communicate with Herbert 
till after Gertrude’s interview with him. Fortu- 
nately for Gertrude that interview was not long 
delayed. 

The clock had scarcely ceased to chime the 
hour of nine, when a quick and low peal of the 
knocker announced the arrival of Herbert Gray- 
son, The family were still around the breakfast 
table, where neither the Lady Augusta nor Ran- 
dolph had appeared. Colonel Elliot turned his 
eyes on Gertrude. She became very pale, but 
almost instantly rose and glided to the little room 
which had been the scene of her happiest hours. 

‘Where is Gertrude?” asked Herbert Grayson, 
almost immediately on his entrance. 

‘Miss Elliot,” replied her father,with distant 
and haughty formality, “‘is in her own parlor— 
John show Mr. Grayson there.” : 

With such pre-occupation of thought that he 
scarcely observed the unusual ceremony with 
which he was treated, Herbert followed the at- 
tendant from the room. Gertrude heard his step 
and rose from the seat into which she had thrown 
herself on her entrance. Dismissing the attendant 
at the door, he opened it and entered with a smile, 
but the smile vanished as his eyes rested on Ger- 
trude. None of the usual signs of agitation were 
visible in her appearance. There was no work- 
ing of the features—no quivering of the lip—no 
moisture in the eyes. Pale as marble and almost 
as still, she looked like a beautiful statue, not of 
the Hebe which she had been said to resemble, 
but rather of the stern Nemesis. Her eyes were 
fixed with a sad and searching gaze upon the 
face of Herbert Grayson as he advanced. 

‘‘Gertrude,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter?” 

Not heeding—not appearing to hear his ques- 
tion, she said in a low, but steady voice— this 
interview, I feel assured, must be as embarras- 
sing to you as it is painful to me, Mr. Grayson— 
I will, therefore, make it ag brief as possible. I 
have but a féw words to say, I wish only to re- 
store to you your freedom from every shadow 
of obligation imposed on your honor by your— 
yqur—” she hesitated for a moment—‘‘by’ the 
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past. At the same time permit me to return the 
presents which have lost their value tome. You 
will find them in this box,” laying her hand on 
one that stood on the table beside her. 

A thunderbolt could not have more shocked 
and astonished Herbert Grayson than those few 
low words; but his was a proud and resolute 
nature, and he had lived too long in the world 
not to have acquired the power of controlling the 
expression of his emotions. For an instant an 
angry flush rose to his brow and impetuous words 
to his lips, but he pressed them back with iron 
force, and with a low bow turned silently away. 
He reached the door, but, before he opened it, 
his feelings so far overmasted his resolution that 
he turned for one more look at the-face he had 
so loved. Gertrude had not moved from the 
position in which he found her. Still her eyes 
were bent upon him—he met them—those soft, 
earnest eyes—and they drew him back irresisti- 
bly. As he again approached her he exclaimed, 
‘*Gertrude, am I dreaming now, or has the past 
been a delusion?” He paused a moment and 
stood gazing upon Gertrude with a look which 
seemed to seek to read her soul. A slight flush 
rose into her pale cheeks, and her eyes fell, but 
she did not speak. With passionate vehemencé 
he resumed, “you cannot answer me—and why 
should I question you, since even I~weak and 
eredulous as I am—can no Jonger doubt your 
falsehood.” 

Indignation was fast overpowering every other 
feeling with Gertrude. ‘You do yourself injus- 
tice, Mr. Grayson,” she replied, “it is I who 
have been weak and credulous—for the false- 
hood—but I-cannot condescend to defend myself 
from such a charge.” 

“Most fickle, if not false, Gertrude. The ca- 
price of woman can go no further than to sever 
such a tie so causélessly.” 

“T have desired, Mr. Grayson, to part from 
you without even the appearance of reproach, 
and, therefore, I have forborne to speak of a 
cause which I felt assured your own heart could 
not fail to present'to you.” 

“Tt presents none, Gertrude—how I have loved 
you I will not now say, but this much is due to 
myself—never were you dearer to me than when 
I entered that door to-day.” 

“And yet for days past who would not have 
said that another possessed your heart and ruled 
your €very action.” 

“Whatever others may have thought, Ger- 


trude—you, to whom I confided the motive of 


all which might have seemed singular in my 
demeanor, could not have doubted me for a mo- 
ment.” 

“T remember no such confidence.” ° 





“Not in the letter which I gave you a few days 
since.” 

“The letter which you gave me a few days 
since!—I do not understand you—I have cer- 
tainly received no letter from you.” 

A new light began to dawn upon Herbert 
Grayson’s mind. The book he had a few days 
before brought to Gertrude, lay on the table be- 
side him. He took it up and opening it hastily, 
a letter fell from it on the floor. He raised it 
and held it toward Gertrude—her trembling hand 
touched his—their eyes sought each other—his 
with an expression of tender reproach—hers 
pleading for pardon—the next instant his arm 
was around her, and her head rested on his 
shoulder. Herbert Grayson was well repaid for 
the suffering of the last hour. 

‘*¥ou have not heard my defence yet,” he whis- 
pered at length. It wastrue. With woman’s ready 
trust in the objeet of her affection, his assurance 
that she was as dear to him as ever—that he could 
explain—that he had explained to her all which 
seemed to convict him of unfaithfulness, was 
enough. All which she had suffered was for- 
gotten, and only the injustice of her suspicions 
remembered. As the reader may not be so 
easily satisfied, we will repeat Herbert’s expla- 
nation in fewer words and with less: interruption 
than he now gave it to Gertrude. Convinced 
of the imposition which the soidisant Lady 
Augusta was practising, assured that the un- 
guarded and impassioned Randolph was fast 
becoming her prey béyond redemption, and that 
she would not hesitate to advance herself, and 
ruin him by a marriage, he determined, by pre- 
senting to her the possibility of a yet more ad- 
vantageous connection with himself, to lure her 
from her present quarry and unmask to the de- 
laded Randolph himself as well as to his friends, 
her insincerity. He would have revealed his 
designs to Gertrude, but finding it impossible to 
awaken suspicion in her ingenuous nature, he 
feared she would oppose, perhaps defeat them. 
‘eThe explanation of my motives can be made 
to Gertrude at any time,” he said to himself, 
‘Cand if she shoald suffer a little uneasiness, 
she deserves it for her blind confidence in this 
woman”—perhaps he might have added—“ for 
her want of confidence in my judgment.” The 
vanity of the Lady Augusta rendered her an 
easier dupe than he had anticipated, and on his 
very first decided attempt on her credulity, at 
the ball to which he had escorted her, he found 
himself compelled either to repulse her advances 
and thus render his whole scheme abortive, or at 
once to furnish Gertrude with the key to his pro- 
ceedings. He determined on the last, but on 
calling at Colonel Elliot’s the next morning, he 
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found any confidential communication with Ger- 
trude rendered well nigh impracticable by her 
own pride and the Lady's Augusta’s unremitting 
attention. To have solicited a private interview 
with Gertrude would have probably alarmed the 
lady, and have at least postponed the fulfilment 
of his expectations. Even a letter must be con- 
veyed to her with cantion, and he gave himself 
no slight credit for the manner in which, even in 
Lady Augusta’s presence, he had performed this 
difficult task. That Gertrude had discovered and 
read this letter he never doubted. Her avoid- 
ance of him seemed the result of a determination 
not to thwart his plans, and her assumed gaiety 
precluded all suspicion of the pain she was suf- 
fering. 

‘‘And now,. Gertrude,” continued Herbert 
Grayson, when he had arrived at this point in 
his narrative—‘‘I have two things for your 
perusal which I think will unveil beyond a 
doubt the character of your guest—first read 
this.” 

He handed to Gertrude an open. note, and she 
read— 


Dear Frienp—I have read your soul through 
the veil with which your modesty would envelope 
it. It is the privilege of rank to discard all com- 
mon forms, and I may, therefore, say to you that 
my heart, dismissing one who has proved himself 
unworthy of its tenderness, henceforth devotes 
itself to you. Danger threatens us both in Rich- 
mond, let us withdraw from it. The details of 
our journey may be arranged when we meet. I 
have but one thing to urge—let it not be delayed 
beyond to-morrow. 

I had almost forgotten in the tender joy of 
this confession, to say that the haste with which 
I mast leave this place, and the unexpected delay 
of my remittances, will compel me to ask an ad- 
vance of one hundred pounds from you. I ask this 
trifle without hesitation, knowing your generous 
nature, and remembering that, in the future, I 
shall repay it a hundred fold. All of rank and 
fortune which my royal brother can bestow will 
scarcely satisfy my wishes for you or suffice to 
prove how devotedly I am thine own Augusta. 


“And how have you answered this note?” 
asked Gertrude, as she returned it. 

‘‘Read this first and then you may appreciate 
my answer,” he replied pointing to the following 
advertisement in a newspaper. 


Busx Creex, Frederick co., Maryland, 

Oct., 11th, 1771. 
Escaped from the house of the subscriber, 
carrying off with her valuable property, a trans- 
ported convict, named Sarah Wilson, who calls 
herself the Lady Augusta de Waldegrave, and 
has even imposed on some with the belief that 
she is related to her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land. Whoever secures the said convict or takes 
her home shall receive five pistoles, besides all 

costs and charges. inuiam Duvat. 





? 





Before Gertrude had concluded these lines the 
color fled from her cheek, and leaning faint and 
trembling against Herbert Grayson for support, 
she ejaculated, ‘‘can this be true?” , 

‘There is not room for a moment’s doubt, 
Gertrude. That name, Sarah Wilson, at once . 
revealed to me all which had seemed myste- 
rious. The queen’s miniature, the watch and 
ring stamped with the royal arms, the diamond 
tiara—these are doubtless the jewels stolen from 
the queen by this Sarah Wilson while in attend- 
ance on one of the ladies of the court. I was in 
England when she was tried for her theft and 
condemned to death, but through the clemency 
of the government and the interest excited by 
her really respectable friends, her sentence was 
commuted into transportation for life to America. 


; Had I conceived it to be possible that she had 


been able to retain her ill gotten treasures, I 
should at once have suspected your guest.” 

‘It is terrible to have been domesticated with 
such a person,” said Gertrude. 

‘‘Tt would have been more terrible to be com- 
pelled to call her sister.” 

Gertrude shuddered. 

‘*Be not distressed, dearest,’ said Herbert 
Grayson tenderly, ‘‘ you will never see her more. 
Before I came here this morning I sent her the 
one hundred pounds she had asked and a copy of 
this advertisement, advising her to leave Rich- 
mond in an hour, as more of these papers were 
abroad and danger did indeed threaten her here. 
Had I not believed that a public exposure of her 
here would be unpleasant to your father and 
distressing to Randolph, I would not have aided 
her escape.” 

‘How much cause we have to thank you!” 

‘‘Change that we to I, and I care not how 
highly you estimate your obligations—you can 
repay them all by this dear hand.” 

Herbert Grayson knew that a woman is never 
so much disposed to grant a favor as when she has 
just been convicted of injustice, and he availed 
himself of the present opportunity to win from 
Gertrude the promise of that hand at a very early 
day—a promise which Colonel Elliot, when in- 
formed of Herbert’s claims upon his gratitude, 
readily confirmed. The sight of Lady Augusta’s, 
alias Sarah Wilson’s note, and of the advertise- 
ment, cured Randolph of every wound save that 
inflicted on his pride, and even this was soon 
forgotten in his sister’s happiness and his own 
hurried preparations for his foreign tour. 

Should the reader feel any interest in the sub- 
sequent fate of the fair aspirant to royal honors, 
Sarah Wilson, we can only say that the scenes 
enacted by her in Richmond were repeated, 
theugh under other names, in various cities. 
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Being generally accompanied by Mr. Sothway— 
another convict who had escaped from his master 
—she never again engaged in matrimonial specu- 
lations. Robbed at length of her valuable jewels 
by her coadjutor in crime, and finding even Ame- 
rican credulity not inexhaustible, she spent the 
latter years of her life in retirement and poverty 
—always able, however, to elude the vigilance of 
Mr. Duval and his agents. 


- 





MY SISTER. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED ROMANCE. 
BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


My own sweet sister! still she seems 
To flit before me in my dreams, 
With that sweet smile and sparkling eye, 
And bounding step and glance of joy, 
And whispering voice like music’s, clear, 
That to my heart were once so dear. 
And often, as the summer day 
In golden glory fades away, 
When leaf and plant and floweret gay 

In the warm air are softly sleeping, 
And drench’d with dew-drops bends each spray, 


As for the sun’s departure weeping; a 


Then, to my fancy’s raptured ear 4 


The low, sweet song comes strangely clear 
From that lone glade, where oft at e’en 
She loved to stray by all unseen; 
And fancy’s eye her form will see 
Beneath that old accustom’d tree, 
Under whose arms, as fell the night, 
I’ve watch’d unseen her robes of white, 
Till in the gathering twilight gray 
She vanished with the closing day. 
But ’tis but fancy—fancy all! 
For she has gone—forever gone: 
A stone, within the church-yard wall, 
Alone remains to me of one, 
Whose memory, thro’ this vale of tears, 
My heart’s best resting-place shall be— 
A beacon o’er the waste of years 
To guide me to Eternity. 





TRUTH. 
BY JANE SIMPSON. 


TuovGu riches pour, in countless heaps, 
On souls for lucre sold, 

Still hold thou fast to TRUTH, my child, 
°T is better far than gold. 


Though fraud may lead to power and state, 
And deck the brow with fame; 

Be thine to seek the jewel TRUTH, 
And keep an honored name. 


Through all thy life be TRuTH thy aim, 
Speak it without disguise, 

So, shall thy days be just and pure, 
And fit thee for the skies. 











THE LADYE’S RESCUE. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Tue mellow sunshine of a sweet spring day 
came streaming on the old gray stone castle of 
Sir John Neville. The place was a massive 
strueture, defended with a barbican, portcullis, 
moat, draw-bridge and towers. On one of these 
latter the banner of the knight was proudly dis- 
played, bearing sable, a saltier gules. 

Before the outer barrier of the castle, on the 
soft, green, mossy turf that carpeted the sloping 
sward, stood a group of individuals. It was 
composed of several falconers attired in brown 
tunics, with trunk hose of red serge and buskins 
of buff leather. They bore large wooden frames, 
whereon were cast hooded ger-falcons and goss- 
hawks, with the falcon-gentle, the banner, the 
saker, and the musket. A half dozen stout fores- 
ters in green guise, with hounds and spaniels in 
their leashes; and grooms, holding beautiful black 
jennets, covered with rich foot cloth, bespangled 
with gold and silver, with side-saddles of crimson 
velvet, stood around; while a train of attendants 
and pages in silken doublets, completed the gay 
company. 

At length those for whom they waited came 
forth, the fair Lady Blanche, the daughter of 
Sir John, attended by her maidens, dressed in 
black veivet riding-robes. The grooms led up 
the steeds, and mounting their graceful palfries, 
the fair company ambled gently onward. 

A gallant sight was it to see that gay party 
sweeping across the grassy plain and flowery 
meadow. All were merry, and none merrier 
than the Lady Blanche. Their way soon led 
them to the banks of a silvery stream, and the 
dogs being unloosed the sport began. To and 
fro the impatient hounds ran among the green 
flags, the water briony, and the mallows. Sud- 
denly on the gravelly strand a large heron was 
seen, idly gazing into the water. 

‘‘Hie him up,’’ said the Lady Blanche, ‘‘now, 
ladies, the sport is begun.” 

The falconers obeyed, and the startled bird, 
giving a shrill scream, unfolded its wings; then 
stretching out its long legs, it rose into the air. 
As this sight the jessings that confined the 
hawks to the wrists of the riders were thrown 
off, and the hoods unloosed, and immediately, 


3 as if winged from a bow, they mounted after the 


game. The flight was continued long. Every 
endeavor was used by the heron to escape from 
his pursuers. Higher and higher he soared up 
toward the sky, and soon appeared but a mere 
speck on the firmament. *But the falcons flew 
still higher, towering far above him, where they 
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hovered for an instant, and then came swooping 
down upon the quarry. 

The merry party had cantered on pell-mell, 
and were gazing heavenward with anxiety, as 
they marked the contest of the birds. But, see! 
the wary heron has dodged the hawks. Whoop! 
away they go again. Again they descend. The 
quarry turns to meet them on his back! The 
brave ger-falcon shoots down on him like a flash 
of sudden lightning. He is pierced through the 
breast with the long, sharp beak of the hawk, and 
borne struggling to the ground. The falconers 
rushed forward at this sight to secure the prey, 
while the ladies, applying silver whistles to their 
mouths, recalled the hawks." Then on they went 
again in search of new game. 

But in the excitement the party soon became 
separated. The Lady Blanche and her imme- 
, diate attendants drew in their reins, at last, in 

‘sfatigne; but some of the more ardent continued 
the sport. Soon the distant baying of the hounds, 
the clear blast of the bugle, and the faint cries, 
told that the absent men-at-arms and foresters 
had roused a stag from his lair, and were in 

ardent pursuit. 

‘‘We shall not see them, these two hours,” 
said the Lady Blanche, poutingly, ‘‘or even 
longer.” . * 

‘*Let us dismount then—here is a lovely spot,” 
said one of her maidens, ‘‘and wait the return of 
the runaways.” 

They dismounted accordingly, and seated them- 
selves on the short, smooth grass. ‘The spot was 
indeed inviting. The chase had insensibly led 
the party a great distance from the castle, and 
neither Blanche nor any of her maidens had 
seen this fragrant nook before. The retreat was 
formed by a little strip of the meadow running 
deep into the woods, which enclosed it on three 
sides in an irregalar semicircle. A tiny brook 
brawled out of the forest and flowed away across 
the plain, almost enveloping, in its progress, a 
huge old oak, beneath whose gnarled branches, 
the hawkers, charmed with the place, now gath- 
ered. 

For nearly an hour they remained thus, and a 
merrier party never woke the echoes of that old 
wood. The few veteran foresters that remained 
with the Lady Blanche, now and then, indeed 
showed signs of uneasiness; for, at the period of 
our story, during the unhappy wars of Stephen 
of England, the country was in the greatest dis- 
order, and predatory bands of robbers continually 
roved about, to say nothing of the armed nobles, 
with their retainers, who, if they met a party of 
the opposite faction, either made them captives 


~er fell on and slaughtered them. 


Suddenly horses’ feet were heard approaching, 
Von. VIII.—17 
. 
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and as the old forester lookedeup, four meh drew 
up before them. The foremost, a ruffianly look- 
ing fellow, was arrayed in a light steel corslet, and 
a rusty hemlet hacked nearly to pieces. He was 
armed with a double handed sword and dagger. 
His companions were equally as ill-looking, and 
wore buff leathern hacquetons. 

‘“‘Ha! ha! my pretty girl,” cried the leader, 
advancing toward Blanche; ‘‘I have you now! 
For many a day, have I waited this opportunity. 
Know you not your rejected suitor, Harold of 
Shrewsbury.” 

The terrified Blanche needed not the mention 
of his name to recognize a neighboring freebooter, 
whose suit for her hand Lord Neville had rejected 
with scorn. She shrieked aloud, but in vain. The 
villain seized her in his arms, and bore her strug- 
gling to his saddle, while the old falconer, who 
advanced to save his mistress, was cut down by 
the sword of a follower. Suddenly there came 
the loud blast of a horn and the quick gallopping - 
of steeds. The freebooter shouted, 

‘Ha! here come the others. Quick! Blount, 
quick, man—bind her in front of you—then hie 
away to the castle before they can be on us— 
there, that’s right—now, away!” and with one 
leap he was in his saddle. 

The freebooters gallopped off with such ra- 
pidity that they had crossed the brow of a neigh- 
boring hill, and were out of sight before the 
returning hawkers came up to the party on the 
greensward. On learning the loss of his daugh- 
ter Sir John was nearly frantic. Knowing the 
reckless and determined character of her captor, 
he feared the worst. Pursuit, he saw, for the 
present was useless, so giving orders to return 
to the castle, he there collected his retainers and 
set forth for the fastness of the freebooter. 

After a long and hard ride they drew up before 
the castle of the outlaw. The walls were already 
manned in expectation of the attack; and as they 
approached, a flight of shafts and bolts from the 
arblasts was winged at them, stretching several 
men on the ground. But the besiegers, nothing 
daunted, pressed on to the attack. A stout oaken 
plank was speedily extended across the fosse to 
the large portal, at which Sir John battered inces- 
santly with his battle-axe; whilst his followers let 
fly their arrows on the battlements wherever a 
soldier appeared. The briskness of the attack 
and the accurate aim of the archers had not been 
calculated by the outlaws, and they felt that some 
bold stroke was necessary to save themselves from 
capture. In a few minutes, therefore, Harold 
himself appeared on the battlements with the 
Lady Blanche. 

‘Hold! Sir John Neville,” cried he; “dare to 

your axe once more against that gate, or 
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order your men to shoot another shaft at these 
walls, an’ I’ll cast thy daughter headlong into 
the court-yard below!” 

‘Release my daughter,” shouted the enraged 
knight—“ release the girl, and 1 will draw off my 
retainers." An thou dost not this, I°ll break into 
thy den and slay thee with all thy base, maraud- 
ing fellows.” 

“Give heed, Sir John, give heed to my words,” 
cried the robber, lifting the struggling form of the 
Lady Blanche in his arms, “for in good sooth I 
will do what I said.” 

At this moment loud shoats rent the air; and 
soon over a green slope, with their bristling lances 
couched, and their long bows bent, appeared a 
company of men-at-arms and archers clad in shin- 
ing steel. Their barred aventailes were closed, 
and their long white plumes streamed in the 
breeze. Onward they came at a thundering gal- 
lop. In the foremost van appeared a bold knight 
in a light chain haubert, with a short mantle of 
scarlet velvet placed carelessly on his left shoul- 
der. His arms were covered with a quilted gam- 


besoon of crimson silk, and his shapely head wore 
an aumnce lined with miniver, which cut into a 
long peak behind, descended nearly to his steed. 
He glanced quickly at the scene before him, then 
donning his glittering steel casque, and snatching 


his long sword and axe from his custrel, he spur- 
red his steed, while the whole band rang out the 
war-cry of their commander. 

“Saint George for merrie England! An Os- 
borne, an Osborne !—To the rescue!” 

And with this shout ringing or the air, he and 

his gallant company came thundering to aid the 
besiegers, who received their new allies with loud 
huzzas. His men would have rushed immediately 
to the assault, but he checked them. 
' “Hold—hold,” cried he; ‘‘do you not see yon 
fellow about to cast the Lady Blanche from the 
wall? Here, Hubert,” he added, turning to one 
of his archers ‘loosen your bow and let fly a 
clothyard shaft through the villain’s scull !” 

The bowman addressed stepped forth from his 
band. He was a tall, slim person in a leathern 
jerkin, and carried a steel arblast. He bent his 
large weapon with the windlace, and fixing in 
it an iron quarrel, discharged it at the robber. 
Through and through haussecol and neck went 
the unerring shaft. The outlaw dropped the 
Ladye Blanche from his grasp, and tottering for 
an instant over the dizzy height, sought to move 
away, but losing his balance, fell headlong into 
the marble court-yard below, his armor crashing 
as he struck the solid pavement with a sound that 
was heard by the beseigers without. 

‘ Now for the assault,” cried the young kni 
*¢ Sir John lead on and I will follow—a Osborn 
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a Osborne,” and with the words, accompanied by 
his retainers, he sprang to the portal. 

‘*A Neville,” replied Sir John, thundering on 
the door with his heavy axe. The huge portal 
shook—and fast and thick fell the blows. The 
iron chains rattled heavily, and the bridge was 
thrown over the fosse, across which the soldiers 
gained the castle. The robbers fought bravely, 
but were at length compelled to surrender to the 
men-at-arms. 

No sooner was the court-yard gained than the 
young knight hurried to the battlement where the 
Lady Blanche had last been seen. Here she was 
found senseless, having been forgotten by the out- 
laws, who had been solely occupied in defending 
the castle. Sir Henry bore her to her father. 

“By my beard! Sir Henry,” cried the old 
knight, when his first emotions of joy had sub- 
sided, ‘thou’rt a most valiant cavalier; speak, 
what guerdon dost thou desire for the good ser- 
vice thou’st rendered me?” 

“The hand of the sweet ladye, Sir John,” re- 
plied Osborne in a low tone. ‘I have long loved 
your daughter, yet I did not dare avow my love, 
for I was yet young in arms and of poor estate.” ; 
I determined, therefore, to wait until I accom- * 
plished some deed that might render me worthy 
of her. Riding near this place with a few of my 
soldiers I heard of the capture of your daughter, 
and hastened to the rescue.”’ 

“¢Sir Osborne,” said Neville, ‘‘ thon doth indeed 
deserve the girl, and I have broad lands enough 
for both of ye. That thou art a valiant knight 
this day hath shown; but yet ’tis not in my power 
to bestow the Lady Blanche on you; it rests with 
her to choose who shall be her lord. To her I 
refer thee. Thou hast my consent if thou canst 
gain hers.” 

Need we saw how the wooer throve? Sir Henry 
was not unknown to the Lady Blanche, for he had 
often been a visiter at her father’s castle; and her 
heart had long secretly acknowledged that he 
alone, of all she knew, fulfilled her expectations 
of what a trué knight should be. Bold, comely 
and kind, he was alike the defender of the weak 
and the ornament of his order. His rescue of her 
changed this high esteem to the warmest love; and 
before another summer came the Lady Blanche 
was the young knight’s bride. 


A WINTER’S DAY. 


How drear the fields with snow o’erspread, 
How wails the wild wind overhead, 
Dim is the sun’s cold ray! 
Oh! such is life, the morning fair— 
Too oft the evening, in despair, 
Closes a winter’s day! 
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ied by THE LOAF OF BREAD. 
ing on BY JANE WEAVER. 
portal ‘* Buy my matches—oh! do buy them sir,”’ said 
The a plaintive voice. 
e was The person addressed, clad in a heavy over- 
idiers coat, was breasting the sharp wind of a Decem- 
avely, ber day: his throat was muffled up, leaving only 
to the a portion of his face discernible, but his dress 
bespoke one in comfortable circumstances. 
in the ‘*T don’t want your matches, my lad,” he said. 
re the “But do buy them—six boxes for a fip.”’ 
e was ‘Get out of the way,” said the man sharply, 
e out- for the lad half stopped the path. 
nding ‘Oh! do buy some,”’ said the boy, detaining 
r. him by the skirt of his coat, ‘‘ mother is sick and 
» old I’ve had nothing to eat to-day. Buy a fip’s 
sub- worth.” 
peak, The man hesitated. The naturai impulses of 
1 ser- ‘his heart were for good; but he was one accus- 
tomed to think the world worse than it was. 
? re. “Pshaw!”’ he said, ‘‘that isthe old story, Get 
oved out of the way, you young scamp, or I’ll have 
lovey you arrested.” 
tate. * The boy meekly drew back, but a tear froze 
com- * * on his cheek in that bitter blast, though the rich 
thy man saw it not, for he had hurried on. 
my It was getting late, and the streets would have 
hter, been pitch-dark, but for the lamps which, at long 
intervals, lit up the night. Few were abroad in 
leed that wintry weather, and so the boy stood shiver- 
ugh ing at his post for a long while before a second 
ight passenger came by. Poor fellow! he was thinly 
wer clad, and his lips were blue with cold; yet he 
vith kept his station, vainly offering his matches, but 
rit finding no buyers. 
inst Ten o’clock struck, and with the tears falling 
fast he turned his footsteps toward the cellar 
nry where he lived. He had been out all day and 
had sold nothing, nor had a morsel of food crossed 
her his mouth since the night before. But he thonght 
he more of his sick mother than of himself. Their 
ons little capital had been exhausted in the pur- 
ely chase of the matches, and they had not a cent 
ak remainingy » 
1er He paused, for at that instant the light from a 
nd baker’s shop streamed across the street. The 
he baker was just shutting up; his back was turned, 





the door was invitingly open, and within reach 
lay a pile of loaves. A sudden impulse seized 
the boy. An hour previous he had vainly begged 
at that same shop, and that man had roughly 
ordered him away. He had never stolen before, 
but now an irresistible temptation seized him. 
Should his mother starve, when a single loaf 
might save her life? He rushed in, grasped the 
prize, and dashed down the street. 
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‘ Hillo!—stop thief!” said the baker, turning 
round just in time to see the act. 

The boy heard the cry and trembled all over: 
fear lent speed to his feet and he ran swiftly on, 
now and then turning back to see if his pursuer 
gained on him. 

‘‘Stop thief! stop thief! stop thief!’ was the 
cry that rung from as many pursuers, as, looking 
from their shops, they canght sight of the fugitive 
and joined in the chase. 

The boy’s heart beat wildly: he mechanically 
turned his steps to the cellar where he lived: the 
narrow alley, in which it was, opened into the 
street just ahead; and he strove desperately to 
gain it. The watchmen’s rattles were now 
heard, in front, behind, all around: like a hunted 
stag, panting and frightened, he gained the end 
of the alley and dashed into the dark thorough- 
fare. But at that instant a man sprang out of 
the corner honse and seized the fugitive. 

‘*Ah! you young thief—you were nearly off, 
were you?—come along—I am a magistrate— . 
you sball go to jail,” and with these words he 
dragged the culprit into his office. 

The boy burst into tears. 

‘Oh! sir,” he said, ‘let me go. I only stole 
a loaf of bread, and I wouldn’t have done it, but 
we are starving. Mother and I haven’t eaten 
anything to-day, and mother is sick. I never 


stole before. Let me go, and I'll never do it 


again.” 

The magistrate’s office was now full of people, 
the baker being among the number. The boy 
was sobbing piteously. The magistrate ordered 
lights, for hitherto the room had been dark. 

‘The young villain—so early in crime—these 
match-boys should all be sent to the honse of Re- 
fuge,”’ said one. 

“IT have seen the rascal prowling about my 
door for the last hour,’’ said the baker. 

‘*Stop your crying,” said one of the watchmen, 
giving the boy a violent Shake. ‘ You’re done 
for, young ’un—so no whimpering,” 

The glare of the lights that were now brought 
in fell full on the face of the magistrate, who had 
taken his seat, and then shot their brilliant glare 
across the group of spectators until it rested on 
the weeping child. At that sight, the magistrate 
started. He got up and looked over his desk 
more closely at the boy. 

‘<The lad really seems in want,” said he, with 
a kinder tone, leaving his chair and advancing 
to the culprit, whose hand he took. ‘Are you 
not the match-boy I met to-night?” . 

The lad looked np; the recognition was usual. 

‘Oh! yes, sir—and what I told you was true. 
Mother lives just up the alley—No. 16—in the 
cellar. You may go there and see. Don’t— 
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don’t send me to jail. It will break her heart. 
Indeed—indeed, I didn’t mean to steal—but we 
are starving.” 

“This must be enquired into. Good God, I 
thought the child-was a cheat. But his lips are 
blue—he is shivering—here, boy, eat that.” 

He broke off a piece of the loaf as he spoke 
and gave it to the lad, who devoured it with an 
avidity that convinced every one of the trath of 
his story. In a minute a watchman came in, who 
said he had been to the cellar the child named: 
a sick woman was really there, in a state of great 
destitution. She was sobbing for her absent boy, 
who ought, she said, to have been home long ago. 

‘“‘Heaven forbid we should punish the child 
then,” said the magistrate fervently. ‘‘ How for- 
tunate he was arrested by me; it saved him from 
prison, for no cne else would have believed his 
story. Gentlemen, I will see to the boy’s wants. 
I suppose you dismiss your complaint,’” he added, 
turning to the baker. 

‘Oh! yes, sir,” said the man, “he is welcome 
to the loaf. I wouldn’t have refused any one 
who really was in want—but then there are so 
many cheats about.” 

‘Ah! there it is,” said the magistrate with 
self-reproach, “we think all beggars deceivers, 
and never trouble ourselves to ‘inquire into the 


truth of their story. Had I done so for this boy, 
he had not stolen your loaf.” 

The magistrate kept his word to the lad. Im- 
mediate relief was administered to the mother’s 
necessities and his; and subsequently regular, 
though humble employment obtained for each. 
‘They are now comfortable, happy, and trust- 


worthy. Would it have been so if the boy had 
been sent to jail? 

Reader!—this is no fancy sketch. Such inci- 
dents occur almost daily in our great cities. ‘Go 
thon and do likewise.” 


s 
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EVENANG. 
BY 8. D. 


THE sun has set, and on the distant hill 

His farewell glance rests like a parting smile— 

But darkness spreads her sable wing the while 
Deep in the valley—all is hush’d and still 
Save the low murmur of the tinkling rill, 

Or night bird’s song, that from the leafy tree, 

Pours ont his “good night” tones of melody. 
The cottage dwellers, free from harm or ill, 

Sleep with their dreams as pure as angel’s wings; 

Old age and infancy are resting there, 

Man’s dusky brow and woman’s cheek as fair 
As Ande’s peak to which the snow-flakes cling. 
Peace to their happy hearts! May each day come 
To shed new sunlight round each peaceful home! 


ANDERSON. 
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THE POETESS. 


BY MRS. STEPHENS. 


In the Highlands, on the Hudson, Mr. Mus- 
grave, a bachelor merchant of New York, had 
built a small, neat cottage for his summer resi- 
dence. It was a beautiful location, but the owner 
soon found it too secluded and romantic for one 
immersed in the speculations and bustle of Wall 
street, and consequently spent little time there. 
But a spirit dwelt in that picturesque cottage, 
fully worthy of the place, a female spirit whose 
lofty genius and fervent feelings accorded well 
with the sublime handiwork of the Almighty 
visible all around. She was a poetess; with a 
heart full of the tender and beautifal. The 
thoughts which thronged the mind of Emily 
Musgrave, like sun-beams bursting the germ of 
a flower, had been arranged into language arid 
sent forth to the world, not from a vain desire 
of shining before the multitude, but because the 
good and lofty of mind will seek sympathy with 
kindred intellects. 

There was one room in the cottage to which 
we wish to draw the reader’s attention. It was 
a small square chamber, lighted by one large 
window, which opened into a balcony and com- 
manded a view of the opposite shore. Book- 
cases of dark mahogany filled the recesses on 
each side of the mantle-piece. Two small tables 
of rose-wood stood to the right and left of the 
window, one containing a little pallet and a half 
finished landscape in oils, the other covered with 
a work-bag and other implements of needlework. 
In the centre of the apartment was a circular 
table with books, magazines and a vase of freshly 
gathered flowers. Ottomans were scattered about 
the room; a rich soft carpet adorned the floor; a 
velvet curtain half concealed the window and 
flung a rosy light within; and several busts and 
exquisite pictures ornamented the walls. Every 
thing bespoke refinement, taste—nay, genius. 
The ideality lavished on the adornments of that 
room, would have composed a poem or picture. 
Mind had flung its ‘beauty on everything. 

In this apartment Emily Musgrave had been 
alone allday. From early morning she had been 
laboring in the ideal world, and though evening 
was drawing on, her mind still lingered among 
her own beautiful creations, as the bee hovers 
around the honey blossoms. Sunset came, and, 
absorbed in its beauty, she, for a time, forsook 
her work. Insensibly she grew sad; twilight 
is always saddening. The deep shadows that 
followed the departing luminary deepened her 
melancholy almost to pain, and as a resource, 
though weary almost to exhaustion, she took up 
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a book which always lay on her table, filled with 
scraps of poetry, half formed thoughts and dates 
of events, and wrote rapidly for a few moments. 
Her thoughts flowed like music. ‘They always 
did when she wrote in that book; for there the 
rough, precious oar of her intellect was flung out 
without alloy. There, unshackled by the thoughts 
of necessity and hire, her genius labored for its 
own exceeding reward. Every date was the land- 
mark of an affectionate heart; every thought a 
rough gem snatched from the eternity of the 
mind. She would not have published a page 
from that little record for a universe; it would 
have been like baring her own full, warm heart 
to the gaze of the multitude. She closed the 
book, and then opened it again; placed the date, 
even to the hour, under what she had written, 
and then laid it away, murmuring, ‘‘I wonder 
where and how [hall be this day twelvemonth.” 
She had just remembered that it was her birth- 
day. Emily was about to resume her former 
‘position, when a steamboat came ploughing up 
the river, and slackened its speed just opposite 
the cottage. She did not expect her brother, yet 
it might be him they were about to send on shore. 
Her features lighted up—she ran out upon the 
balcony, and looked eagerly toward the boat. A 


barge was lowered, and two gentlemen took their 


seats in it. One was her brother. With a child- 
like eagerness of affection she darted back into 
the study, threw a shaw] over her, and ran down 
to the shore. ‘ 

Emily Musgrave was not handsome. Nay, 
to one possessed of no idea of beauty, save that 
of a mere physical symmetry, she would have 
appeared nothing more than good looking, if not 
decidedly plain. In repose her features were 
heavy and thoughtful; the eye lacked brilliancy, 
and the forehead was too massive and full of 
thought for mere beauty. But when any emo- 
tion lighted them up, the effect was like magic. 
The fire of a brilliant intellect, and the feelings 
of a kind, loving heart kindled them into some- 
thing more impressive than mere loveliness. It 
was the living beauty of the mind, and it required 
mind to appreciate it. 

If a mind capable of feeling the loveliness, and 
of forgiving the faults of a nature like hers, could 
have been found, it was possessed by Charles 
Woodbury, the companion of Mr. Musgrave. He 
stood quietly by, as she arose from her brother's 
embrace, her cheeks glowing and her eyes spark- 
ling with the entire happiness of the moment; 
for Emily loved ber brother. She saw his world- 
liness of mind and regretted it, but the crust 
and iciness of monied ambition had left one green 
Spot in his heart, and his sister knew that his love 
for her alone preserved its freshness. She was 
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an orphan; he was the only being her affections 
might rest upon, and they adhered to him with 
the tenderness of a heart which must love some- 
thing, and which has found but one object to 
lavish itself upon. Had Mr. Musgrave been of 
a loftier cast of mind, her heart might have re- 
mained content in its rich sisterly affection, to the 
exclusion of a more absorbing passion; but, as it 
was, there existed the attachment of habit, of 
association and of mutual bereavement, but not 
of perfect sympathy. He admired and loved, 
withont knowing his sister; and she felt that 
lack of knowledge and of thorough appreciation, 
without understanding it. Her heart thirsted for 
something, without divining its own great want. 
It was sympathy of mind as well as of affection. 
Happiness gives beauty, even to the plainest fea- 
tures; the spiritual imbues: the material with its 
own subtle influence—an influence to be felt, not 
described. Emily’s face was radiant and alive 
with pleasurable emotions, when she turned to | 
welcome her brother’s friend. He for the first 
time thought her almost handsome, as he tock 
the little hand she eagerly extended. And she 
—it was the hour of her destiny! He had fine 
eyes, changing in their hue as the neck of a 
raven, the pupils dilating to his rising feelings, 
as if the soul itself expanded in their clear depths. 
The expression of those eyes haunted her forever 
after. There was unwritten music in their star- 
light darkness; the strings of her heart-awoke to 
it, and henceforth they thrilled to a new melody. 

‘‘And so your friend Holmes is married at 
last,” said Mr. Musgrave at the breakfast table 
the next morning, as he passed his cup to Emily 
that it might be refilled; ‘‘ what choice has he 
made?—romantic, and what you call intellectual, 
I dare say; your men of genius have a great fancy 
for female comets, and Holmes, I believe, is con- 
sidered a genius.” i 

‘Yes, he is a fine fellow, with a great deal of 
rough poetry about him,” replied Woodbury ; 
“but you are mistaken; his wife is* soft and 
gentle in her nature, and very beautful in person, 
but has no higher pretensions.” 

‘‘And Holmes has selected her as he would a 
flower or a picture, from the fancy of a moment, 
I dare say,’’ observed Emily, as she passed the 
fragrant coffee to her brother; ‘‘it is astonishing 
to me that men of deep feeling and of real talent 
can dream of happiness with minds of an inferior 
grade.” 

‘‘Then yon do not believe in the love of oppo- 
sites,” said Woodbury, with a little confusion of 
manner, while a slight color spread up to his 
clear, pale forehead. 

‘Yes, in the love, perhaps, but not in the 
entire contentment; to produce that, the whole 
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nature should assimilate—intellect, feelings and 
principles.” 

“You may be right, Emily,” interrupted Mr. 
Musgrave, ‘‘but my ideas of happiness are less 
comprehensive; I could be content with the entire 
love of a sensible, good-tempered woman, though 
her taste and pursuits might not exactly agree 
with my own. Of one thing I am certain; I 
could not love an ambitious wife, and all highly 
intellectual women are so.” 

** And all who are not intellectual, in one form 
or another,” said Emily smiling. ‘‘ Ambition in 
some shape pervades all classes of society, except 
the utterly degraded. The only difference be- 
tween the ambition of a strong mind and a weak 
one is, that the first centres itself on a lofty object, 
the last is expended on pretty trifles. No matter 
whether energies be exerted to procure a niche in 
the temple of fame, or to outshine the belle of a 
ball-room; if the whole strength is put forth in the 
struggle, the weaker is just as much amenable to 
the charge of ambition, as ‘he stronger; the aim 
may differ, but the arrows come from the same 
quiver. For my part, I prefer the spirit that will 
soar to the sun, to that which, from weakness of 
wing, is contented to flutter round a night-lamp. 
And now that I have delivered my pretty ora- 
tion,” she continued, blushing and half laughing 
at her own interest in the subject, ‘I will give 
you a fresh cup of coffee—that must be entirely 
cold.” 

‘*No, it will do very well—but I must still 
defend young Holmes’ choice; a man in the daily 
habit of mental exertion, must require quiet and 
repose in his domestic relations—a gentle and 
dependant being in the companion of his life—a 
creature devoted entirely to himself—a—finally, 
Emily, you are the only woman of genius that I 
am acquainted with, and you make a capital 
sister; but I don’t think that I should like you 
for a wife—you are too quick, too abrupt—in 
short, I could not feel exactly at ease with you.” 

Woodbitry looked up in astonishment at this 
abrupt speech. The blood rushed over Emily’s 
face, and her eyes sparkled with vexation. She 
had a quick and dangerous power of repartee, 
which even her privileged brother did not always 
escape. A sharp reply sprung to her lips, but 
she felt that Woodbnry was looking at her, and 
checked the unfeminine impulse. It was the 
first homage of her heart to his. She had begun 
to fear his disapprobation. With her, anger was 
but the flash of a moment; but her better feelings 
had been shocked, and tears gathered in her eyes 
as she answered with an effort at badinage. 

“I see that we are as far apart as the antipodes 
—you are for the beautiful—I prefer the sublime: 
Mr. Woodbury shall be nmpire between us,” she 


added, turning to her guest with an animated 
smile; for her tears, as well as her anger, had 
vanished with the momentary feeling that pro- 
duced them; ‘I pray you decide for us—softness 
or strength—lilies or diamonds?” 

“I shall play the diplomatist, and decide for 
neither,”” said Woodbury, returning her smile; 
‘‘my beau ideal blends the beauty and rare deli- 
cacy of the flower, with the fire and durability of 
the gem; power of mind with depth of feeling 
and strength of principle; I care not how much of 
intellect, nay, of passion even, may exist in the 
female character, so long as deep feminine ten- 
derness and true delicacy predominates. Ambi- 
tion, though in a female breast, is an exalting and 
glorious passion, so long as it remains womanly 
in its essentials; while it exists secondary to the 
affections, and forbears to rush into the race- 
course of manly competition, I could forgive, 
and even admire its possessor. Indeed, a man 
of strong mind and lofty feelings can receive but 
imperfect happiness in the homage of a heart, 
which loves him as it would any of his race, who 
had happened to call forth its tenderness. I can 
imagine nothing more hopeless in its loneliness, 
than the heart filled with a thousand high im- 
pulses and god-like aspirations, which feels that 
the being it pillows is all incapable of sharing, or 
even of understanding its enthusiasm; it is the 
widowhood of the mind.” 

When Woodbury began to speak, there was a 
smile upon his lips, and his eye was brilliant and 
cheerful; but as he proceeded the tones of his rich 
voice changed and deepened almost to melan- 
choly; his eyes were misty, and though the smile 
still lingered about his mouth, it was sad and 
regretful in its expression. -Emily marked the 
change and became abstracted and thoughtful. 
There was a silence of some minutes, which Mr. 
‘Musgrave broke by the very original observa- 
tion, that ‘‘after all marriage is but a lottery, 
and those that gambled least in it were the best 
off.’’ 

Woodbury dropped the spoon which he was 
industriously balancing on the edge of his coffee- 
cup, and Emily rose with a tonfased apology 
and left the table. The music of that voice was 
breathing in her heart, and her brother’s common 
places mingled with its poetry, like the croaking 
of a tuneless bird among a nest of ring-doves. 
She went away alone, that she might enjoy the 
luxury of thought. Her beau ideal had suddenly 
taken a palpable form, and she mused on it with 
a new and delicious sensation. 

“Emily,” said Mr: Musgrave an hour after, 
when he entered her study and found her buried 
in the easy-chair, with her morning dress un- 
changed and her dark ringlets entangled in the 
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white hand on which her cheek rested; ‘Emily, 
I shall stay here a week or two, and then we will 
go to the city for the winter; can’t we, between 
us, manage to keep Woodbury?—he is a capital 
fellow, and I shall be deucedly lonely without 
him—besides, he is about writing a tragedy, or 
some such nonsense; you must give up this little 
room to him, and he can’t have a better place to 
finish it in. Come, go down and see what you 
can do with him; he makes.all manner of excuses 
to me, and be hanged to him! Why, what are 
you fidgeting and blushing about? Come—but 
no, I will bring him up.” 

Women like Emily Musgrave seldom plead in 
vain. It was soon settled that Woodbury should 
remain her guest till his tragedy was finished, 
thongh he refused to deprive her of the apart- 
ment, which had become the abiding place of her 
spirit. ‘‘He would just set his travelling desk 
on her work-table,”’ he said, ‘‘while her avoca- 
tions went on as usual—she would find him very 
quiet, and perhaps the genius of the place would 
inspire him;” and so, with this careless compli- 
ment, it was settled that two beings of kindred 
tastes and pursuits, mentally endowed beyond 
their kind, and possessed of feelings deep and 
imperishable as the spirit which gave them birth, 
should be flung together day after day and hour 
after hour—that their life should be one con- 
tinued interchange of thought, till each new and 
almost mutually originated idea, became a link 
in the diamond chain, which was even then steal- 
ing its glittering folds imperceptibly about them 
—a chain to be sundered only with the hearts it 
interlaced ; for such hearts change only when the 
eternal hush of the sodded grave is upon them. 

The prominent traits of Woodbury’s mind were 
strength and vigor. His ideas were comprehen- 
sive and grasping, rather than delicate; his genius 
of a kind to grapple with men and things—to ob- 
tain an ascendancy over the ungerstanding, as 
well as the feelings. In fanciful creation and 
lady-like softness of style many might surpass 
him; but in the arena of the world—in the strife 
of intellectual power—he had few compeers. The 
whole texture of his mind wrs essentially mascu- 
line; but to strong poetical abilities he added a 
taste rich by nature, and highly cultivated by 
study and travel. The lighter walks of literature 
were, with him, rather an amusement than an 
occupation; but when he did turn his attention to 
them, a passion for the beautiful and a love for 
the ideal breathed through every line of his crea- 
tions; they were full of fire and originality, yet 
even there the prevailing quality of his mind pre- 
dominated. There was nothing effeminate even 
in his lightest thought; in his very playfulness 
he was manly. Great was the wealth of feeling 
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hoarded in that noble heart. In its affections it 
was gentle, enduring and delicate, almost as a 
woman’s; yet with its deep tenderness was min- 
gled the pride of a holy nature; in its most exclu- 
sive devotion there was dignity and self-respect. 
The object of his love feit that he knew the value 
of the treasure he lavished, and that it exalted 
the receiver. His faults—and he had many— 
were those of a generous and too lordly charac- 
ter. They would have been the redeeming points 
of a weaker man. Such was the man with whom 
an ardent, talented and aspiring girl was to be 
thrown into daily companionship. From that 
day the chances of her fate took to themselves 
distinct paths; the one might end in happiness, 
such as few mortals have ever known—the hap- 
piness of entire love and appreciation; the other 
in broken-heartedness and the grave. The event 
of a moment might decide the track of her des- 
tiny; yet she did not dream of afuture. She was 
content with her bed of roses, and forbore, perhaps 
wisely, to search for the serpents that might lie 
slumbering among their Jeaves. 

It was the day before their departure from the 
cottage. Woodbury was busy with his tragedy, 
and Emily sat patiently working up an old oak in 
the foreground of a landscape. She rubbed ont a 
dry limb, which she had been laboring over for 
hours, and laying down her pencil, stole tu the 
back of Woodbury’s chair. . Her movements had 
become less abrupt than formerly. Her steps fell 
more softly on the carpet, and her face was con- 
tented and very happy in its expression, as she 
bent over and read the lines which he was rapidly 
tracing. 

‘* Let me finish that idea,’’ she said, laying her 
hand on his when he came to a period; “I have 
just thought of a beautiful simile.” 

‘This passage is rather vigorous in its expres- 
sion,”’ said he doubtfully; ‘‘do you think that you 
can carry it out in the same tone?” 

‘‘Oh, I can do anything but paint a dry oak 
limb!—but what matters it if I do vary a little 
from your deep bass, so long as the melody is 
preserved?” ‘ 

‘Well, have your way,” he said, pressing his 
lips to the hand which prisoned his, ‘but I shall 
be indebted to you for all my blossoms.” 

‘¢ And so you should,” she replied; ‘‘ men have 
nothing to do with the flower-garden and the 
shady nooks of literature—their track should be 
throngh battle- fields, and on the wild mountain 
‘where leaps the live thunder;’ ours is in the 
valley among violets and wild-fiowers. I could 
not love even you, if the character of your writings 
were at all like my own.” 

“I do not think you would, nor should I like 
to find a rival in the person of my lady love; but 
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of that I have little fear—so there is the pen, and , for days I have felt a perfect dread of going. We 
here I take my station to see that you do not } have been so happy here that any change must be 
smother my poor idea in a shower of rose-leaves, ? for the worse.” 
or carry it away in a cloud of butterflies. There, Woodbury had resumed his writing, and she 
now, begin.” There was silence for a moment, } supposed him carelessly inaftentive to her regrets, 
and Emily began to write; but she was confused } when he answered ina low voice, “that they had 
and her hand trembled. The pulsations of a full } indeed been very happy.”” Had she observed 
heart, which was always tremulous, even in its ; more closely, she might have detected a slight 
happiness, rendered it unsteady. tremor in that deep, rich voice, and have seen 
‘* There, will that do?” she said, laying down $ that the pen quivered in its progress awhile, and 
the pen and looking half in triumph, half timidly, ; then remained motionless, while the writer sup- 
in his face; ‘‘now you need not praise me—I ; ported his forehead with the palm of his disen- 
always know when you are pleased.” gaged hand, and fell into a train of troubled 
“And do you think I can be pleased that you } thought, which had no relation to the theme of 
have flung a softness and beauty into that pas- } his composition. But the curse of quick, sensi- 
sage, which I certainly could not have given it?” } tive feelings was Emily’s unquiet inheritance. 
he inquired, laying his hand lightly on her up- } She felt the. coldness of his silence with the 
raised forehead, and looking with his smiling ; keenness of a fond, loving spirit. Her heart was 
eyes into hers; ‘‘I ought to be jealous.” too exacting, perhaps, in its tenderness, but she 
‘‘You are quite too proud for that,” she an- ? had lavished the whole great wealth of her being 
swered playfully; and she was right. He was} on the object of her love, and anything short of 
too confident in his own powers to feel anything } entire devotion seemed coldness to her. After 
but pleasure in the lighter and more graceful } lingering by his chair for a moment, she took a 
exhibition of hers He felt that the thonghts } volume from the table and moved to the couch; 
which she had mingled with his, throughout that ; but though she heaped the cushions commodiously 
tragedy, like wild-flowers twisted with a chain } and held the book before her face, it was only to 
of brilliants and pure gold, had sprung up fresh } conceal the tears that gathered in her eyes. For 
from a heart which loved him with too deep the first time since she had learned to love, the 
devotion, ever to wish for perfect equality of } deep contentment of her heart was disturbed. 
strength or power. Her genins sought only the { Who will deny that ‘‘coming events cast their 
protection and sympathy of his. It was the vine ; shadows before?” 
clinging, with all its beautiful leafiness and sunny ‘* Well,” whispered Emily’s heart as she leaned 
fruit, to the tree of its support; or the rill, with ; on Woodbury’s arm, watching with a regretful 
its soft murmars and sparkling, wavelets, losing ; look the white pillars and shaded roof of the cot- 
itself in the deep rushing stream. He loved her } tage, from which the steamer was bearing them, 
for her talents, and he loved her the better, that ‘well, let what will come, we have been happy.” 
to all her endowments she had not sacrificed any The last quivering gold of the sunset, as it 
portion of her womanhood; that in all things she } played over her study window and deluged the 
had been true to her sex. withering foliage around it, flashed before her. 
‘And now,” said Emily, moving toward the } The boat swept around a point, and she turned 
table on which her picture was standing, ‘‘come } sorrowfully away. 
and help me fling some autumn foliage among Miss Musgrave was right in her fears. The 
these rocks—I want it to look exactly like that > quiet, domestic intercourse, which had been so 
clump of trees in the cleft yonder, just below the ? delightful at the cottage, was broken up when 
old fort; but I shall want all the colors of the } they returned to the city. Woodbury resumed 
rainbow—come, do, and I will leave the old oak ? his usual absorbing pursuits, to which were added 
for to-morrow.” 4 the thousand petty annoyances, which attend the 
“Oh, take a book for half an hour,” said Wood- ; bringing forth of a new play. He visited Emily 
bury, ‘‘then I shall have finished, and will be at ? constantly, but even with her his mind was har- 
your service for the rest of the day.” rassed, and their interviews were interrupte@ and 
‘‘And is it so nearly done,” she murmured, } unsatisfactory; yet was their mutual attachment 
stealing again to his side, while a thoughtful and 3 in no way diminished. In the crowded thorough- 
sad expression deepened on her face; ‘show 13 fare, in the halls of fashion, or in the silence of 
wish that we could live these days over again— ; nature, their hearts were the same. 
I spoke of to-morrow, but then we shall be inthe} Carriage after carriage sat down its burthen of 
city, apart from each other and surrounded by a$ fashion on the steps of one of our theatres; faces 
crowd. It is strange how presentiments will} gleaming with youth and beauty glanced by, and 
haunt one; it is but a few hours’ travel, and yet’ forms of symmetry moved gracefully to their 
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seats, till the whole box circle was filled with 
a crowd of breathing loveliness. Flowers and 
jewels glowed in the brilliant gas light; eyes 
sparkled, lips smiled and white hands waved in 
graceful recognition; while the sound of soft 
murmuring voices stole up from among them, 
till the whole waving surface appeared like an 
immense flower-bed, stirred by a summer wind 
and haunted by a swarm of bees, or a cloud of 
young humming birds. Upward from the densely 
filled pit to the topmost gallery, was one con- 
tinued scene of eager faces. The very lobby and 
passages were thronged, for Woodbury was a 
favorite, and it was the first night of his tragedy. 

The green curtain was still down, when a party 
of four persons entered a private box on the right 
from the stage. There was a brief stir; then the 
drapery was slightly drawn back from the side, 
and a pale, anxious face looked out upon the 
audience for one moment, and was withdrawn 
behind the silken folds again, while a portly gen- 
tleman and two gaily dressed young girls took 
their seats conspicuously in front. 

‘Sit on this side, Emily,” said Mr. Musgrave, 
for it was his agitated sister who shrunk from ob- 
servation, ‘you will have a much better view of 
the boxes.” 

Pray do not mind me, I am very comfor- 
table,” she replied with an effort. At that mo- 
ment the box door opened, and Woodbury entered. 
He looked at Emily and smiled, but it was an 
unquiet smile, and he was very pale. ‘You 
seem anxious,” he said, addressing her in a low 
voice, ‘‘do you fear the result?” 

‘* Not when I reflect—but I can only feel here,” 
she replied with a faint smile; ‘‘there is some- 
thing frightful in the thoughts that this great 
crowd has——” 

“The power to hiss my poor tragedy down,” 
he said, with an effort at gaiety. 

‘*No, no, I do not fear that—but this is a ter- 
rible ordeal—I had no idea of it.” 

‘It is, indeed,” replied he with a sort of shud- 
der; for at that moment the curtain was drawn up 
with a rushing sound, and the play commenced. 
Woodbury fixed his look steadfastly on the actors, 
as they went through the opening scene; but 
Emily bent her forehead to the railing, and re- 
mained breathless and still with intense anxiety. 
The play went on; now and then a slight murmur 
of ‘appfobation arose from the audience, which 
was sugceeded by the stillness of a rapt multi- 
tude—a stillness more flattering to the author 
than the loudest burst of applause. But by de- 
grees the thrilling passion and deep pathos of the 
piece roused the house to enthusiasm, and the 
second act closed with a burst of loud and gene- 
ral applause. Again the silken curtain of Mr. 
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Musgrave’s box was flung back; but the face 
which glanced out from its shadow, was no 
longer pale or anxious. The dark eyes flashing 
with delight—the parted lips—the cheeks, warm 
with color and alive wish smiles—nay, the whole 
face was radiant with happiness. Her hand 
trembled with eagerness, and the drapery shiver- 
ed in its light grasp, as if disturbed by a sudden 
current of air, as Emily bent over ‘the railing and 
looked down upon the shouting multitude at her 
feet. It was the most triumphant moment of her 
existence; she was revelling in the new and de- 
licious pleasure of reflected fame ;—how unutter- 
ably dearer to her woman’s heart, coming thus 
from the object of her love, than if rendered di- 
rectly to herself! The tribute thus offered to his 
genius, kindled at once the two leading passions 
of her nature—her love, and the ambition soften- 
ed and hallowed by that love. It came to her 
heart through the sweet medium of the affec- 
tions, hke brigt:t waters perfumed by the wild 
flowers they had kissed in their progress. 

Woodbury remained in his seat, apparently but 
little elated by the enthusiastic applause, which 
came thundering up from every quarter of the 
house. The muscles of his mouth relaxed a little 
from their fixed composure, and the restless bril- 
liancy of his eye softened to a more quiet expres- 
sion, but his face retained its usnal pale tran- 
quility. While wavering under the excitement 
of uncertainty, his feelings were at the mercy of 
the lowest news-boy in the pit, for he was sensi- 
tively alive to public opinion; but the moment 
success was decided, his mind swayed round to 
its own proud anchorage. There was nothing in 
the praise, which came ringing up warm from the 
throats of an excitable crowd, to satisfy an ambi- 
tion like his. There was something coarse and 
material in its nearness, and though defeat would 
have given him deep pain, success brought uo 
proportionate pleasure. He loved fame, and he 
toiled and thirsted for it; but it was that which 
flows gently through the thousand channels of 
society, gathering a tribute of respect and power 
from all classes of men, and bearing them silently 
to its object; that which haunts the death-bed 
with tears and lamentations, and which lingers 
about the grave, when its sods have blossomed 
for ages, and time has eaten away all traces of 
the sculptor’s chisel. Such fame, and such alone 
could satisfy the aspirations of a man like Wood- 
bury. 

There was one tribute paid to the suecessful 
author that night, which went to his innermost 
heart. The glance of mingled exultation and 
tenderness, which Emily turned on his face as 
she drew back to her seat, was more to him than 
all of fame that that vast crowd had to bestow. 
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She did not speak, and he Wad no desire that she 
should; but he felt that the bong between them 
was strengthened by the entire sympathy of her 
silence. The play went off triumphantly, and at 
the fall of the curtain a cry for the author re- 
sounded through the house. A prond smile and 
a prouder glance was interchanged between the 
lovers at the call. Emily had never thought of 
this demand, but her own heart told her, that he 
had too much of the dignity of real genius to 
dream of obeying it, He was not ungrateful for 
the applause which they had lavished on him; 
but for the universe, he would not have appeared 
before that curtain, bowing and smiling his thanks 
for their noisy appreciation. He had neither 
enough of the actor, nor of the literary lion in 
him, for such an exhibition. 

Emily would have returned home immediately 
after the play; but the young ladies of her party 
were eager for the farce, and she consented to 
remain. Woodbury had left the box, and she 
was leaning against the partition which separated 
them from the adjoining one, when the raised 
voices of its occupants fixed her attention. 

** Are you certain that-it is an engagement?” 
inquired a female voice of the gentleman who had 
been speaking. 

** Why, I cannot say positively, but it is an old 
and mutual attachment—I have the authority of 
the young lady’s mother for that.” 

“She looks very young from this distance,” 
was the rejoinder; ‘is she handsome at @ nearer 
view ?—lend me your glass a moment ;—yes, she 
is decidedly pretty—bus who is that tall man, 
half concealed by the curtain? He certainly 
leans over her witha very lover-lik eexpression ; 
here, take the glass, and tell me who he is.” 

‘* Why, that is the very man! He does well to 
keep in the shadow after the manager’s apology ; 
a fine looking fellow, isn’t he?” 

‘*What? is that Woodbury?” exclaimed the 
female voice in a tone of eager curiosity; ‘how 
I wish he would come into the light, and give me 
a good view of his face!—there, she has moved 
her seat—bless her, she is almost an angel for 
that !” : 

These broken exclamations were lost to Emily. 
After hearing her lover’s name thus connected 
with another, the transition from the most perfect 
happiness to the keenest torment, was like the 
sting of a serpent. The fang had shot deep, and 
for a moment she was alive to nothing but an 
acute sensation of pain; then she reached out her 
her hand, drew the curtain slowly away, and 
fixed her gaze on the opposite box. A feverish 
red flashed to her cheek, when she saw Wood- 
bury bending over a fair young girl, with soft ha- 
zel eyes and hair of a light chesnut. Her man- 





ner was quiet and graceful, and an air of fashion 
pervaded her whole appearance. Her head was 
turned, and she was smiling in Woodbury’s face. 
The expression of his eye was enough for the fe- 
verish being who gazed so intently apon them. 
Her look wandered from the slender and jewelled 
hand hanging carelessly over the edge of the box, 
to the graceful curve of the white neck, and the 
cherub head raised with an expression of mingled 
confidence and timidity to meet the glance of 
those eyes, till her own ached with the intensity 
of their gaze. Her cheek grew pallid and her 
breath came painfully, yet no gasp nor sound was 
wrung from that heart to betray its agony. She 
saw Woodbury bend his head and address his 
companion, who smiled, and whispering to an 
elderly lady by her side, laid her band on Wood- 
bury’s arm, and they left the box together. 

‘* Brother,” said Emily in a voice of strange 
calmness, ‘‘ I am not well—let us go home now.” 

Musgrave looked into her face and saw that 
she spoke truth; there was something painful in 
the expression which he did not understand. 
“ Yes, we will go,” he eaid kindly, ‘“‘ you have 
been so much excited—but where is Woodbury?” 

“‘ We need not wait for him,” she answered in 
the same unnatural tone, ‘he is probably de- 
tained—come, I am very tired.” 

A few minutes after, Woodbury entered the 
box with the young girl. who had caused so much 
misery, leaning on his arm. 

“‘ They mnst have gone home,” he said in sur- 
prise; ‘yet I am very certain they were here 
when we left the other side of the house.” 

“This ¢s a disappointment,” said his compan- 
ion, evidently feeling what she said; ‘I believe 
there is a fate against my knowing Miss Mus- 
grave.” 

‘‘ You shall call with me at her brother’s to- 
morrow—she will be pleased with an introduc- 
tion, I am certain,” replied Woodbury; ‘shall 
we return to your mother aow 2?” 

The next morning found Emily extended on 
the low couch in her bed-chamber. She was 
asleep; yet how much of the heart’s unrest was 
betrayed in her appearance. The scarlet flowers 
which she had worn the previous evening, lay 
broken among her loose tresses. One hand lay 
on her bosom, clenched among the dark folds of 
her lace mantilla; and the other fell heavily to 
the dress of rich satin, flowing in disordered 
masses about her person. ‘Her breath came pain- 
fully, and a sickly white lay about her mouth and 
beating temples; but a feverish red burned in 
either cheek; and though her sleep seemed heavy, 
tears were continually stealing from her closed 
eyes to the embroidered cushion. The sunshine 
breaking through the window-curtain aroused 
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her. She arose languidly, and with a heavy feel- 
ing of pain about the heart, rang the bell and 
gave the servant a note, which she had written 
in the night. It contained a simple request that 
Woodbury would call early that morning. A 
half hour spent in restlessly pacing to and fro in 
her chamber, ber cheeks glowing and her eyes 
fixed on the glittering watch in her hand, and her 
messenger’s step was heard on the stairs. She 
opened the door and took the answer, “I shall be 
very busy,” it said, ‘‘ all the morning, but will 
call sometime in the day, if possible.” 

Another period of anxiety was to be endured ; 
but how? Not there, in the stillness of her room. 
The last night she had panted for its solitude, 
but now it was irksome to her. She put the note 
in her bosom and rang the bell again. ‘ The 
carriage, John, as quick as possible!” and pulling 
the crushed flowers from her hair, she began to 
arrange her dress, eager for some change, she did 
not care what, so that the time passed. It was 
seldom that Emily spoke imperatively to an infe- 
rior, but when she did it had its effect. The car- 
riage was hastened to the door before she was 
herself ready. 

“Where shall I drive?” inquired the coachman 
as she took her seat. 

‘*Toward Harlaem—any where, only drive 
fast!” 

“It is nearly twelve—he will surely come be- 
fore dinner,’? murmured Emily, as the carriage 
swept into Broadway on its return: *‘ at any rate 
I will go home—perhaps I will find him there.” 
But as she spoke her face changed, and she fell 
heavily back in her seat. On the pavement op- 
posite she saw Woodbury, and that fair girl was 
leaning on his arm. They did not see her; his 
head was bent, and he was deeply engrossed by 
his companion. 

‘“Where shall I drive now?” inquired the 
coachman. 

‘¢ Home--home,”’ was the faint reply. 

As she passed up stairs a card was put into 
Emily’s hand. ‘ Miss Julia Morton!” she mat- 


tered ; ‘I do not remember the name ;”’ and after ; 


twisting it in her fingers awhile, she tore it into 
fragments and flung them into the empty grate. 
Had she read the pencil marks on the back of 
that gard, the course of her destiny might have 
changed. The clock struck ten that evening, and 
Emily sat pale and calm in her chamber, bereav- 
ed but resolute. She had heard nothing from 
Woodbury during the day. ‘I will wait till ten 
—I will do nothing rashly,”’ she repeated to her- 
self a hundred times, as hour after hour crept by, 
each adding to the intensity of her feelings. 
When the limited time was sounded slowly from 
a neighboring steeple her heart became calm, but 











- 

oh, how utterly hopeless! She went down to the 
drawing room, had a long conversation with ber 
brother, and the next morning, at day-break, 
joined a party of friends, who were on board a 
packet waiting for the tide, and sailed for Eu- 
rope. Before Woodbury had left his rooms that 
morning, a letter was brought to him. He knew 
the writing, and a smile of pleasure was on his 
face when he broke the seal, but it died away as 
he read the contents. When he finished he turn- 
ed over the page, as if expecting to find some 
postscript or afterthought; but he was disap- 
pointed, and his hand shook as he smoothed the 
paper and began to peruse it a second time. He 
examined the writing, and then the seal, to as- 
certain if there were no traces of agitation in 
either. The writing was even more than com- 
monly distinct, but he missed the tasteful seal 
usually appended to Emily’s notes; the wax was 
firm, but without crest or motto. After satisfy- 
ing himself that there were no signs of indeci- | 
siou or wavering of purpose in the letter, he laid 
it down with a deep sigh amounting almost to a 
groan, and covering his eyes with one hand, 1¢- 
mained with his lips pressed firmly together, and 
his right hand clenching upon the open letter, as 
if striving to nerve himself for some severe inter- 
nal conflict. But in spite of his struggles his fine 
brow became paler and more contracted each in- 
stant, and the hand, though clenched forcibly, 
shook till the letter rustled beneath it as if stirred 
by the wind. At last he started up, snatched his 
bat and hastened to the Battery, looking impa- 
tiently at his watch, as he hurried along. An 
outward bound vessel was just discernible hover- 
ing on the horizon. He turned sharply to a passer 
by, and demanded the name of the vessel. 

‘*T rather think—that is, lam ¢ertain—I rather 
think that it must be one of the packets.”’ 

‘It is the Gladiator, sir,” said an old sailor 
who was loitering along the walk. 

Woodbury thanked him and turned away. 

*¢ And who do you think has called on me this 
morning?” said Julia Morton to her affianced 
husband, as they sat together, a few days pre- 
vious to the one appointed for their wedding. 

‘‘Tam sure I cannot tell,” replied Woodbury 
abstractedly, ‘‘ who was it?” 

‘*No other than the Miss Musgrave you were 
so anxious that I should become acquainted with 
—you remember she started for Europe the day 
after we left cards at her brother’s. I thought it 
would please you, and so I asked her to,be my 
bridesmaid.” 

‘¢ Did she consent?” inquired Woodbury, in a 
voice so hoarse and unnatural that Julia looked 
anxiously into his face. 
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‘¢ Are you ill?” she inquired softly, when she 
saw how very pale it was. 

‘*No, no—I am only tired—but you did not 
tell me Miss Musgrave’s answer.” 

‘* Oh, she said that she should be very happy, 
only she made one condition—but that will please 
you, I am certain.” 

‘¢ What condition could she make ?” 

‘“* Only that we shall go to her brother’s cottage 
in the Highlands, to spend the first week after—”’ 

‘« After our marriage, you would say,” he add- 
ed abruptly, regardless of her timid hesitation ; } 
‘Well, if Miss Musgrave can find happiness in 
the plan, she shall be gratified—we will go.” 3 

Julia was looking down, and did not observe 
the troubled and bitter expression that flitted 
over his features as he spoke. 

“I never saw Miss Musgrave but once be- 
fore,” she said, ‘‘and that was across the thea- 
tre—but don’t you think that she looks much 
thinner than she did then?” If it were not for 
her brilliant spirits I should think her ill.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she is,” said he in a softened voice; 
but the subject became too painful. He took his 
hat, and pleading business, left the house. 





Emily Musgrave and Julia Morton were alone 


in the dressing room of the latter, arrayed for the 


bridal. The same pearly satin adorned their 
persons, and the delicate orange-blossoms gleamn- 
ed alike in the bright tresses of the bride, and in 
the darker ringlets divided from the high fore- 
head of the bridesmaid. The contrast was that 
of the heart; the one was content in its destiny, 
and full of timid happiness; the other calm and 
tranquil, also, but hers was the calmness of deso- 
lation—the tranquility which eats into the heart’s 
core. Cold and composed she stood in her splen- 
did finery, waiting for the hour of trial. Disease 
and sorrow had made sad inroad on that form, 
during the few months of its sojourn abroad. 
The sword had worn fearfully upon its seabbard ; 
the heart had turned traitor to itself, and had torn 
away its own altar stone. 

‘¢ It seems like a dream that I am to be married 
to Woodbury,” said the bride, looking with her 
soft placid eyes into the still face of her brides- 
maid, ‘‘ bat I suppose it is because we have been 
engaged so short a time.” 

The blood rushed into Emily’s cheek, and she 
gasped for breath; but the bride was intent on 
her pearl bracelet, and did not observe her. 

‘It is very strange, is it not?” she continued, 
drawing her ottoman close to Emily’s chair, 
‘¢ that every body should have been talking of our 
marriage, long and long before ke said a word 
about it—mother was always confident that he 
loved me—but I sometimes think—” 











Her eyes glanced on the agonized face of her 
auditor, and she stopped suddenly. 

“* How strangely you look’” she said earnestly ; 
‘*T suppose yon think it wrong for me to talk so 
freely to you, but you have known him so long 
that you don’t seem like a stranger; do you know 
I was almost jealous uf you once at the theatre, 
the night his tragedy came out? Charles took 
me to call on you the next day, but you were out. 
How white your lips are? Do let me get some- 
thing.” 

‘* No, no—say on, I can endu—I like to hear 
you talk. You were not engaged then, you say?” 

‘Ob, no—not till within the last two months— 
it is a short time, but then I have loved him so 
long—but I don’t think he cared for me till lately. 
Dear Miss Musgrave what is the matter ?—are 
you dying?”’—she almost screamed, as the pale 
convulsed face of the bridesmaid drooped slowly 
forward, and the shrinking form slid helplessly 
to the floor. ‘‘What can I do?” And the 
terrified bride ran to the bell-handle. Before 
she had time to ring, Emily had partially recov- 
ered. 

‘*Do not ring,” she said in a broken whisper, 
‘*T am better now—let me step into the next 
room a moment, and I shall be quite weil.” 

She tottered feebly into the chamber, and when 
summoned for the ceremony appeared pale and 
calm, as if no indisposition had affected her. Her 
yet strong spirit had obtained the mastery, and 
she met Woodbury for the first time since their 
separation at the theatre, with a composure that 
more than equalled his own. He was proud and 
firm of purpose, and he felt that she had wronged 
him; but he could not look on the changed form, 


; and on the forced expression of that face, un- 


moved in his feelings, for he had never ceased to 
love her. 

The wedding guests smiled aud praised the 
beauty of the bride and the quiet gracefulness of 
the bridesmaid, and amid the heartless glitter of 
a fashionable crowd, Woodbury was married. 
Compliments and congratulations were showered 
upon him, but the touch of one cold hand, the 
wretched expression of a pale face bending ta 
his—the white lips moving, but speechless—the 
eyes glittering with unnatural lustre, and every 
lineament stamped with the heart’s utter desola- 
tion. and yet shaded with long bright curls, and 


« 
' 


crowned with bridal wreath. The touch of that 


hand and the expression of that face haunted him 
like a guilty thought. 

Emily Musgrave had consented to stand up 
with Woodbury’s bride, in the bitterness of a 
proud and irritated spirit, for she believed the re- 
quest to have originated in him. While her heart 
was writhing under the supposed insult to its 
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sufferings, she had made it a condition, that the 
bridal party should spend the first week after the 
wedding at the cottage. She felt a kind of re- 
sentful exultation in: thus flinging back the mock- 
ery in its most refined form. Strong in the power 
to witness his happiness with unflinching pride, 
she anticipated the season of self-inflicted torture 
with a kind of desperate eagerness. Filled with 
these bitter and almost stern feelings, she had 
entered the dressing-room of the bride. But the 
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ing of the happy bride; and the journey com- 
menced. : 

Emily was ill when she started, and she be- 
came much worse on the way. For two or three 
hours before they reached the cottage, Woodbury 
had been obliged to support her. She felt the 
heavy beating of his heart as her head rested 
against it, and she could almost hear its increased 
pulsations, whenever one of the frequent spasms 
; of pain started her for a moment from her rest. 





knowledge which she had gathered from the in- ; Tears gathered in her eyes when they opened but 
nocent lips of her rival, had torn away the last ; to meet his commisserating and anxious look, 
consolation of the unhappy—a consciousness of ; and she lay on his bosom, with one hot hand 


right. The veil had been lifted, and she saw 
herself the wronger, not the wronged. What 
was she now, with all her powers? The pride 
of her high intellect, what had it done for her? 


Wrecked itself, heart and all, on an ungenerous ‘ 


passion, common to the weakest and lowest of 
her sex. The pride which had hitherto sustained 
her was utterly crushed and humbled; yet with 
her self-reproach there was something of happi- 


ness. If she had been deceived into misery, it 


was by the world and her own wayward heart, 


not by the idol of its worship. Those few soft ° 


words of truth brought a new and more generous 
sorrow to her heart, and the resentful and bad 
feelings which had hitherto nerved it against it- 
self, were swept away forever. She gave her- 
self up to a flood of regretful tenderness, humble 
and utterly without hope, yet dignified by a no- 
ble sorrow for the wrong she had done. She had 
performed her part in the ceremony calmly and 


well, but it was the firmness of a strong spirit, | 


resolute to endure the penalty of its own acts. 
There was no pride nor stubborness mingled with 
the deep agony of the moment; her heart was 
breaking, but it was gentle and patient 1n its suf- 
fering. And all this Woodbury read in that face, 
as plainly as if words had revealed it to him; but 
his honor, and the tender interest which a know- 
ledge of her entire love for him created, had 
bound him to another, and he pledged his faith 
there, in the presence of that noble and suffering 
creature, with a heart agonized almost as intense- 
ly as her own. 

Mr. Musgrave had preceded the bridal party 
to the cottage, and it was arranged that Emily 
should travel in the carriage with the newly mar- 
ried pair. Woodbury’s manner toward her was 
gentle and forbearing to the extreme of delicacy. 


_ He fixed ‘his large sad eyes on hers for one in- 


stant, as she appeared before him, haggard al- 

most as a corpse, and so feeble that she could 

scarcely walk to the carriage. She knew that 

he had forgiven her. She smiled a mournful 

and patient smile, which had something of the 

grave in its meaning, as she returned the greet- 
Vor. VIII.—18 


: clasped in that of the fair bride. 
; A feverish strength was lent to Emily as they 
: drew up to the cottage; her cheeks became of a 
. deep hot red, and her eyes had the brilliancy of a 
wounded eagle’s. She insisted on attending the 
‘ bride to her chamber—examined the dressing- 
‘ table with its cnshions of azure satin and its glit- 
( tering essence bottles, to see that nothing -was 
; wanting, and drew up the snowy drapery where’ 
it had fallen too heavily over the bed. She even 
; re-arranged some flowers on the mantle-piece, 
whose ill assorted tints had caught her fastidious 
» eye. Then she led that gentle bride to a win- 
. dow, and told her the whole—her love, her jeal- 
‘ ousy, and that she was dying. She spoke of 
Woodbury—of his high and generous nature, and 
besought her with broken but solemn earnestness 
; to make him happy. She parted the bright curls 
: from that innocent forehead, kissed it, and blessed 
her; and then she went away, leaving that fair 
creature bewildered and in tears. 
; Emily opened her study. The golden sunset 
: was playing over that picture, as it had done a 
‘ year before; the apartment was flooded with a 
‘ purple gloom, and the autumn foliage lay without 
; in gorgeous masses, as it had then. She remem- 
: bered that it was her birth-day. A year ago that 
‘ day, and that hour, she had wondered where and 
: how she should be now. She was there, and dying. 
: A smile, broken-hearted but very sweet, stole 
} over her face as she looked about. The land- 
scape stood on its easel, with the dry limb half 
‘ worked into the old oak, as she had left it; the 
} stand of plants sent in their odor from the bal- 
cony, and the canary was fluttering, like a light 
; winged spirit, about the window. She tottered 
: to the easy-chair, unlocked the silver clasp of that 
; embossed book of thought, and began to write. 
It was poetry, and her face beamed with the 
$ sweetness of the spirit’s last earthly melody, as 
} she wrote; but suddenly the pen began to wan- 
der aimlessly over the page; her face fell forward 
; upon the book ; and when she raised it, the fore- 
head and mouth were contracted as with pain, 
and the page was soiled with blood. She strug- 
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gled hard for one moment more of strength, 
while she folded up the book and directed it to 
Woodbury. His name was the last word she 
ever wrote; and it was blotted and almost il- 
legible, for her hand was becoming helpless. 

It was but a few minutes after the weeping 
bride had been left to herselt, when she heard her 
husband’s step on the stairs. She held her breath, 
and the tears swam, without dropping, in her 
soft eyes. The door opened, but it was not that 
which led to her. <A half hour crept by, and 
then a voice of sudden and terrible grief broke 
from the next room. She went in, and there, on 
a low couch, Emily Musgrave lay a corpse, and 





kneeling over her, with his face buried on her 3 
bosom and his arms wound convulsively around ; quently he lost his place and with it the means 


her lifeless form, was her own newly wedded of maintenance. 


husband. .From his strong heart had that ery of ; 


THE CLERK’S WIFE. 
BY EMILY :H. MAY. 


“Tr is all over,” said the husband as he entered 
the room, throwing himself moodily into a chair, 
“fate is against me, for wherever I turn, disap- 
pointment after disappointment stares me in the 
face.” 

George Carson was a young husband; and at 
the time of his marriage had enjoyed a lucrative 
situation in one of the Philadelphia banks. When 
the disastrous times’ of thirty-six came on, how- 
ever, the institution in which he was employed 
was compelled to close its doors, and conse- 


Had he been alone in the world 
this misfortune would have affected him but little. 


agony been wrung. That form was pulseless, ; With a wife, however, to provide for, and a wife 
and yet the arms were still wound about his ¢ who had been tenderly nurtured, he felt his heart 
bowed neck, as the ebbing life had left them. ‘ sink within him at the gloomy prospect in view. 
Julia crept to the side of the mourner, and her é Everything was depressed, all kinds of business 
warm white arm was wound around him with the ° * being dull, and his daily search for a situation 
cold ones of the dead. He started at the touch, / é 
looked up, kissed her quivering cheek with a ; buoyant disposition, he kept up his spirits for 
passionate burst of sorrow, and over that couch } ; awhile with great composure: but finally despon- 


of death they bowed themselves together. 


LOVE IS NIGH. 


BY ROBERT F. GREELEY. 


Wuen, ’mid scenes of light and gladness, 
Springs a tear-drop to the eye, 
And a sense of deep-felt sadness 
Robs the bosom of a sigh— 
Love is nigh! 
Not that blissful, happy feeling, 
Mutual tenderness revealing; 
Bat the helpless, hopeless thought 
Of affection giv’n for naught! 


When at friendship’s cordial meeting 
Palses thrill, and hearts beat high, 

And the warm, yet timid greeting, 
Makes the blood aloft to fly— 

Love is nigh! 

Levelling his poisoned dart 

Slyly at each amorous heart 

Would ye ‘scape—avoid the lure! 

Curip’s aim is swift and sure. 


When a sidelong, trembling glance 
Beauty casts upon you, sly—. 
Or, when in the lively dance, 
Signs of pleasure you desery— 
Love is nigh! 
Not the sad ond tearful feeling 
Blighted heart and hopes revealing; 
Bat the happy, heavenly thought 
Of affection won when sought! 
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met with daily disappointment. Naturally of a 


; deney began to attack him, and his heart sickened 
at the prospect of probable want. At length a 
clerkship in one of the solvent banks fell vacant. 
The salary was not in amount more than half 
that of the one he had been accustoméd to re- 


: ceive; but he greedily snatched at the hope of 


obtaining it. “The number of applicants, how- 


; ever, lessened his chances, and though he made 
: every exertion, he was finally unsuccessful. A 


; nephew of one of the directors obtained the place. 
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It was on his return from the bank, where he had 


° anxiously waited the result of the ballottings that 
; he uttered the words with which our story begins. 


His wife “had been waiting for him with an 
anxiety little less than his own. But the first 
sight of his melancholy face as he came down 
the street convinced her that he had been unsuc- 
cessful. The tears started to her eyes, for their 
last hope was now wrecked. But she instantly 
; brushed them away. She considered that now, 
if ever, was the time to show her strength of 
character. Her husband was evidently in de- 
spair: if she too gave way to despondency what 
would become of them. Mrs. Carson was a true 
wife. She knew that it was now her duty to 
cheer and comfort her husband, and though her 
own heart was wrung with fears for the futiie, 
she met her husband with the same sunny face 
and kind words as ever. 


“Nay, dearest,” she said, approaching his chair 


and putting her arms soothingly about his neck, 
‘*do not say that fate is against you; for you know 
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you used to declare that there was no such thing 
as fate, where there existed a spirit of energy and 
hope.” 

‘“‘T did say so once,” replied her husband bit- 
terly, ‘but I spoke then of what I knew nothing. 
Experience has taught me better. Here have I 
been seeking for employment, day after day, and 
week after week, and everywhere met with dis- 
appointment. I am willing to do anything, no 
matter how menial. But the fates are against 
me. Would to God you had never united your 
destiny to mine: I cannot bear to see you suffer.” 

“Care not for me, dear*George, for poverty 
with you would be better than wealth with 
others. Only do not give way to despondency. 
This disappointment is all for the best, as you 
will yet see some of these days.” 

‘‘T wish I could think so,” said the husband 
with a sigh, “‘but your confidence shames me, 
and I will not be gloomy again,” he said, looking 
up with an attempt to smile. 

‘‘That is like your self once more,’’ said the 
wife playfully, ‘‘now let us hold a council and 
decide what is to be done. Suppose you take 
my little capital,” she added, after a pause, ‘‘and 
open a store. No, that would not do either, for 
who, in these times would byy?” 

‘Tt would not do indeed,” repjie herthusband 
sadly, ‘‘and I am afraid that, in any business, I 
should fail: for I have, all my life, been in a bank 
and want those business habits without which 
success ts almost impossible in trade.” 

‘“Now you ere desponding again,’ said the 
wife playfully, ‘‘have you not energy, applica- 
tion and ability? In the last two months have 
you not shown unremitting activity in seeking a 
place? Did you leave a stone unturned to secure 
success in this last application? You have all 
the qualities for success if you wauld only think 
so: but do not be faint of heart; and; I prophecy, 
I shall live to see you a successful business man, 
if not a millionaire.” 

She said this with a triumphant smile, and 
with such evident sincerity, that her husband 
could not but feel proud of her and resolve to 
strive to be all that she thought him. 

‘‘Well, Fanny,” he said, tenderly kissing her, 
‘*since you are willing to risk your little marriage 
portion, and will persist in regarding me as a 
great merchant in embryo, I will make a trial. 
But you must give me a week or two in which 
to look around, before I determine on my future 
Dhsiness.” 

‘* Now that is like your own self. There,’’ she 
said, kissing him in return, ‘‘ good angels go with 


at you.” 


In a few days Mr. Carson came in and 
said, 





‘Well, Fanny, I have begun business. And 
what do you think it is?” 

‘*T cannot tell.” 

‘* But you must guess.” 

‘*You are going to open a grocery store.” 

“cc No.” 

‘It must be something in that way, for my 
capital is too small for any great enterprise.” 

‘It is something very different I am a real 
estate dealer.” 

‘(A real estate dealer! I thought thousands of 
dollars were required for such a business!” 

‘*So they are in ordinary times. You need not 
look so surprised—listen! 

‘*You know that money is very scarce now, 
and that capitalists are alarmed and will make 
no investments: the consequence is that when- 
ever real estate comes into the market, as it does 
weekly, to be sold by auction, there,are few or 
no bidders, and property accordingly sells for a 
song, as the adage goes. Now this condition of 
things cannot continue. Even from the present 
depression, the country must ultimately recover, — 
and then things will regain their old prices: so 
there can be no loss in purchasing at the present 
low rates. Besides, even now, property can often 
be bought at these public sales and subsequently 
disposed ofvat dvance, for very often those 
who desire to pu forget the time of sale, or 
have not had leisure to look after the title, or do 
not know till too late’that such real estate was in 
the market. 

‘These considerations indueed me to turn my 
attention to the real estate business; and finding 
a large row of small tenements, nearly completed, 
were to be sold last night, I hunted up the title, 
and finding it good, went to the sale and bid. 
Nobody else offered, and I bought the houses for 
a trifle. To-day I went to a gentleman whom I 
heard had numerous houses in that vicinity, and 
he offers me a thousand dollars for my bargain, 
for he wishes to get all his property as much to- 
gether as possible. A thousand dollars, think of 





that, Fanny!” 

The same experiment was tried again and 
again with like success, for Mr. Carson always 
beught with prudence. At the end of a year he 
was worth ten thousand dollars clear of the world. 

‘Did I not tell you it was all for the best?’ 
said his wifesto him, “heaven is ready to assist 
us when we least think of it..” 

‘¢ Yes,” said her husband, ‘‘ and we should learn 
to rely on ourselves. Had I obtained the clerkship, 
I should have been nothing but a clerk all my life.” 

Mr. Carson is now worth thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and may yet be a millionaire. Everything, 
he says, may be achieved if we have only HorE 
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BRIDAL BELLS. 
BY MARION H. RAND. 


Harx—hark! the wedding belis 
What will they say? 

Sweetly their chiming tells 
Of joy to-day. . 

Softly o’er hill and dale, 
Sending a joyous peal; 

Oh what a merry tale 
They would reveal 


See—what a happy train 
Cometh this way. 

When shall we see again 
Such an array? 

Young faces fair and bright, 
Pure as the morning light; 

Oh—what a joyful sight 
Is it not, say? © 


Slowly the foremost come, 
Happy are they; 

Know ye the bride and groom? 
He, bright and gay, 

She with such timid grace, 
Bends down her gentle face, 

Where tear-drops we might trace, 
Why is it, pray? 

Why is her cheek so pale? 
What doth she fear? 

Her heart should r fail, 
Why then that 2 

She hath no cause to mourn, 
She should be ever glad, 

She hath been sought and won, 
Why is she sad? 


Ah—little can we know 
Of that young heart. 

She from her home must go, 
From all depart. 

Those who have loved for years, 
‘When they at last must sever, 

May they not part in tears, 
Perhaps forever? 


But one is by her side, 
Dearer than they, 

He sought her for his bride, 
Could she say, nay? 

She loves her cottage home, 
She does not love to roam, 

But dearer ties have come, 
She must away. 


Forth from the sacred pile, 
Noiseless and slow— - 
Tis but a little while, 
Yet she must go. 
Blessings upon her rest, 
Gentie and cherished one, 
May all her path be blessed 
Where she hath gone. 





THE LAND PIRATE. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY JAMES H. DANA. 


Dvgine the war.of the Revolution the district 
of country lying between the American lines on 
the Hudson and the British dutposts above New 
York, and called familiatly the neutral ground, 
was infested by a set of wretches, known as cow- 
boys, skinners, and lamd-pirates, who preyed at 
will on the whigs. A party of them long carried 
on their outrages unchecked in close vicinity to 
the British lines, under a leader of redoubtable 
courage, who had once been a colonist of some 
estate, but having squandered. it in riotous living, 
had taken to his present irregular life on the 
breaking out of the troubles. 

Accounts of his atrocities had long before found 
their way to the American lines; and the evil be- 
came at length so great that it was determined, 
at any cost, to extirpate his company. But this 
was found easier to threaten than to achieve. 
Keeping close to his‘ secret’ haunts, or moving 
with astonishing celerity acrosg the country, it 
‘was impossible to discover or overtake Harding, 
for such was the nanie this miscreant bore. 

A young officer at length volunteered to enter 
Harding’s company as a spy, in order to obtain 
such information as would lead to his being en- 
trapped. Lieutenant Vaughan knew that his life 
hung on a thread, in such a difficult mission; for 
discovery would be instant death: but he was 
bold and full of resources; besides he had a per- 
sonal interest in the destruction of the land-pirates. 
His heart had long been in possession of Emily 
Headley, the only daughter of a wealthy farmer, 
who, though hitherto a neutral, was suspected of 
a leaning toward the American cause: and the 
anxious heart of the lover began to fear that 
Harding, attracted by the wealth of the father or 
the beauty of the daughter, might sooner or later, 


*} make Headley’s farm the scene of one of his law- 


less atrocities. 

It was a dark and stormy night on which 
Vaughan, disguised as_a deserter, found his way 
to a low tavern near the Hudson where the land- 
pirates were known sometimes to harbor. With 
great difficulty, and not without exciting some 
suspicion, he was enrolled as one of their num- 
ber; but his story.was so well concocted that all 
doubt, after a while, was removed. One morn- 
ing a comrade approached him. ; 

‘You are to accompany us, for the first time, 
to-night,” he said. ‘‘The captain has resolved 
to attack old Headley, who, you may have heard, 
lives up among the hills, and is almost as rich 
as an English lord. They say, too, he has a 
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pretty daughter, but of that I know notbing, 
though, if he has, I’ll venture to say the captain 
will not forget her.” 3 

Vaughan could scarcely conceal his agitation 
during these words. The blow which he had 
long feared was about to fall, and he neither had 
the time to warn his friends, nor the power to 
avert the catastrophe. What could he do? His 
first thought was to desért and hasten to Headley 
farm, but he knew he was watched closely and 
that this could not be effeeted. 

In a few minntes, however, Vaughan managed 
to steal away from his comrade, and sauntered 
into the inn, for they were then at another low 
tavern similar to the one where he had first joined 
the freebooterss The bar-maia was there alone: 
the words in which she spoke surprised him. 

‘‘ And so, Captain Harding is going to attack 
old Mr. Headley’s house to-night,”’ she said pet- 
tishly, “I can tell him it will come to no good. 
Mr. Headley has done him or the king no harm; 
but its the daughter, and not the father, Harding’s 
after. She refused him once, when he-was a gen- 
tleman, and now he’s-determined to have her, on 
his own terms, the villain!” 

At this confirmation of his worst fears, Vaughan 
could not withhold a muttered curse. The girl 
looked up. He saw that his indignation had 
betrayed him, and his eye quailed beneath her 
searching glance. But he was relieved by what 
followed. 

“Lieutenant Vaughan,” said the girl, bending 
over and whispering in his ear, “‘you see you are 
known; but you have nothing to fear. I was 
brought up near your father’s and saw you many 
a day: my parents farmed the little placé at the 
foot of the hill. Do you know me, now?—I am 
Kitty Gray.” 

The recognition was mutual; but the pleasure 
derived from it was alloyed to Vaughan by what 
he now heard of Harding’s intention. Kitty, it 
seems, had listened, pretending to be asleep in 
the bar, while the leader had divulged to two of 
his confidential followers, the evening before, his 
purpose in attdcking Headley farm; and it ap- 
peared that he had hoarded up his old rejection, 
and had now resolved to avenge himself by 
carrying off the daughter of the old man by force. 
The blood of Vaughan ran cold at the narration. 
Fortunately Kitty was disposed to assist him, for 
her woman’s nature was not yet so far debased 
but what she could feel for the peril of Miss 
Headley. 

“If I could obtain a trusty messenger and a 
fast horse, we might sénd word to the outpost 
at ——,”” said Vaughan. ‘*A force could then 
march for the farm and intercept our band.” 

‘*Tt would be impossible to send off a messen- 








ger while Harding is here,” said Kitty, ‘* besides 
we have no one to trust; but I tell you what can 
be done. There is a fast animal in the stable, 
and I am a good rider; J will wait till you have 
set out, when, by hard gallopping, I may reach 
the outpost and give timely warning :—that is if 
a patty of dragoons liappens to be there and will 
spare neither whip norspur.” 

‘There was a detachment at the post when I 
left,” said Vaughan. ‘Pray heaven they may 
be there yet, for your scheme is the only feasible 
one.” 

Their further conversation was here interrupted 
by.the appearance of Harding himself, who eyed 
Vaughan suspiciously and ordered him grufily to 
leave the room. Our hero could but obey. He 
trembled for the fidelity of his accomplice, how- 
ever, as he went out and saw Kitty begin a ban- 
tering conversation with the freebooter. 

His comrades were already busy in preparing 
for their ride, and Vaughan immediately occu- 
pied himself in saddling his horse. He had 
scarcely finished his task when Harding came 
out. 

“*T see you are ready,” he said, eyeing him 
keenly, ‘‘and have made up for your idling in 
the bar-room. You will attend close on me to- 
day: new recruits are apt to be suspected, and it 
behooves them to be’ especially ardent.” He 
accompanied these words with a significant smile 
which left Vaughan half convinced that he had 
been betrayed. 

It was not long before the party was in the 
saddle, and the quick pace at which they ad- 
vanced increased the fears of our hero that 
Kitty’s scheme would be a failure, since, even if 
she proved true, and succeeded in reaching the 
American outposts, succor would come too late. 

Imagine the feelings of Vaughan during that 
ride. The agony of being broken on the wheel 
was nothing to it! He was well aware of the 
inflexible purpose of Harding, and knew that 
neither present supplications nor fears of future 
retribution would turn him aside from his fell 
parpose. Nor could Vaughan hope to succeed, 
single-handed, in any attempt to avert the doom 
of his betrothed. At times, from the peculiar 
look with which Harding regarded him, Vaughan 
was led to think that the refugee penetrated his 
designs and had brought him along to torture him 
by a sight of the ruin to be worked at Headly 
farm. Yet this look might only arise from natu- 
ral suspicion of a new recruit. But could Kitty 
have been false? No—her truth was unmistakea- 
ble, or Vanghan knew nothing of physiognomy. 
But what if there were no dragoons at the post 
when she arrived? These thoughts agitated 
Vaughan continually. 
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“‘T will die to save her, and if needs be,’’ he 
inwardly swore, ‘‘I will preserve her from pro- 
fanation by sacrificing her with my own hand.” 

With these bitter reflections, Vaughan followed 
his commander, his heart tormented now by des- 
pair, and now pacified by hope. At length 
Headley farm broke on their sight. Our hero 
looked eagerly in the direttion whence the dra- 
goons, if coming, would appear, but none were 
in sight. It was just as evening closed, and all 
around wore a calm and peaceful look. He 
turned, sick at heart, to gaze on the old home- 
stead :—and when Vaughan thought of the deso- 
lation soon to fall on that now happy househald, 
his excited feelings could scarcely be controlled. 
But he felt the necessity of dissimulation, if he 
would even attempt to save-Emily. 

‘“‘Forward—trot,” said the voice of Harding 
at this moment, having returned from a reconnoi- 
sance of the buildings, which he found, as he ex- 
pected, wholly unprotected; then, as they reach- 
ed the lawn before the house, he shouted, in a 
voice which first told the household of his ap- 
proach, “halt!” 

Instantly the men drew in their reins, while 
the hasty barring of doors was heard from the 
house. It was but the work of a moment, how- 
ever, for the assailants to dismount, and before 
long the hall déor“tiad given way before an axe 
which one of the troopers carried, though not un- 
til a shot had been fired from an upper window. 

‘‘Qur motto is ‘beauty and booty,’”’ shouted 
Harding as the door fell in. ‘‘ Spare none, and 
revenge your fallen comrade.” With these words 
he dashed towards the staircase leading to the 
apartment which Vaughan knew to be occupied 
by Emily. ~ 

The crisis for which he had breathlessly waited 
ever since the attack began, had now come; and 
regardless of the peril, Vaughan sprang after his 
leader, determined to sell his life or frustrate 
Harding’s designs. Almost together they ascend- 
ed the staircase. The moment was one of terri- 
ble interest. The hand of the ruffian was on the 
lock of E-nily’s door—that door which had been 
sacred hitherto even from Vaughan’s approach— 
when our hero arrested it by a blow with his 
sabre, which wonld have severed Harding’s hand 
had he not caught the flash of steel and sprang back. 

‘« Ha! a traitor,” he said, comprehending every 
thing at a glance, yet half astonished at the disco- 
very, ‘then take that!” and he levelled a pistol 
at our hero, who saved his life only by knocking 
up the weapon with his blade. In an instant the 
two excited men had crossed swords: Harding 
furious at the discovery that he had harboreda 
spy, and Vaughan thirsting for his blood as the 
only chance to save Emily. 





By this time the refugees were pouring up the 
staircase, and, for a moment, they paused in 
tonishment at the spectacle of this unexpected 
combat. But it was only for an instant. Recov- 
ering from their surprise; they threw themselves 
on Vaughan, who was disarmed and bound, after 
many wounds. He expected nothing further now 
than immediate death; nor did he wish to live. 
Since he could not save Emily, he desired to die. 
He would have blessed any one who would have 
put an end to his existence. 
good blade fail me?’ he said. 
not finish the miscreant?” To add to his dis- 
tress, one of the servants who had been dragged 
into the hall, had recognised him, and revealed 
his name. ; 

‘* You are a lover, then, of this fair bird within, 
as well asa traitor and spy,” said Harding, hoarse 
with passion, and mad with the pain of the 
wounds he had received from Vanghan’s sword ; 
“then you shall witness how she shall be my 
leman, ere you die.” 

Vaughan writhed in mental agony. Already 
he seemed to behold his betrothed struggling in 
the foul arms of the ruffian. ‘‘ For God’s sake,” 
he implored, ‘‘Torture me—do what you Will 
with me—but spare Miss Headley.” 

The villian answered by laying hold. ofthe 
door knob, but as‘he did this, a billet whistled in 
air, and he fell dead, pierced by a pistol ball 
from an unseen hand. As he fell, a hugza arose 
from the staircase, which was“now seen full of 
men in the attire of American dragoons. 

Huzza—we have them now in atrap,’’ shout- 

a stentorian voice, which Vaughan recognized 
as that of his commanding officer; ‘‘ no quarter, 
my lads—cut them down.” 

The fight was soon over—the result could not 
be doubtful. The refugees werecooped up, and 
had no escape, while their enemies outnumbered 
them five toone. Harding fell in the very be- 
ginning of the fray. The assault, the melee, and 
the defeat. passed almost with the rapidity of 
thought. 

‘* We were just in time,” said Vaughan’s com- 
rade, when the scuffle was. terminated and every 
refugee either slain or pinioned, ‘‘your messen- 
ger found us fortunately at the post.” 

The terrified Emily now came forth from the 
chamber where she had fled with her father; and 
by her fair hands were Vaughan’s wounds bound 
up. After the war, she and our hero were hap- 


4 \ 
pily married ; and Kitty, as a recompense for her x :* 


services, was taken into their household. 

Old men still live in the quiet vallies of the 
Hudson, who have heard, from participants in 
that day’s fight, the story of the Lanp Pirate's 
Deatu. 
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4 of pink tulle, and attached across with straps, with bows 

¢ of pink satin ribbon. The corsage is made very low 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. and pointed, opening the whole way up the front, and 
encircled with a narrow fancy trimming, as well as the 
short epaulet sleeve, and ornamented with neuds of 
pink satin ribbon, both on the body and sleeves. The 
hair is simply arranged in bands, having a pink band 
crossing over the forehead, and decorated upon the left 
side of the head with a bunch of beautiful shaded pink 
and white roses, arranged in two rows. 


WE give, in our engraving, the three most elegant, 
out of the many winter costumes forwarded by our Paris 
agent. The two first, though very beautiful, are not so 
late as the remaining one: in fact we have had them on 
hand for some time. The third costume, however, is 
the one all the rage abroad, for a ladies walking coat. 
é We give it in advance of every cotemporary! The : 

other two, though less new, we give because they are Bau Dress.—As the season for balls will anon epen 

g more beautiful than later ones. The costume of the boy | W® #”nex another ball dress. A dress of white tulle 

4 is that most fashionable for lads in Paris! worn over white satin @ double jupe; the under skirt 
$4 Fic. 1.—A Satin Croax; the dress being the fash- finished with a broad hem; and the upper skirt, which 
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; front and around the cape with blaek lace. The bonnet side, and decorated with a naeud of pale lavender gauze 
: ‘is of white uncut velvet, made in the cottage gipsey tibbon, a similar one being placed on the opposite side, 
‘ style. ’ serving at the same time to loop up the skirt, and form- 
Fic. u.—A Vetiver Croax,*heavily trimmed with } ig it into a kind of graceful drapery, the top of the low 
fur, and having a deep fur collar: the bonnet orna- ‘ pointed corsage being encircled with folds of the same, 
mented with a feather in the same style as that of ; forming bowffants; the short sleeves trimmed round 
with narrow plaited frillings of gauze, headed on the 
top of the arm-hole with bows of lavender ribbon; the 
tops of the Jong gloves decorated with fullings of white 
tulle. Coiffure composed of a plain straight band of 
lavender satin passing across the top of the head, with 
gold wheat ears intermixed with marabouts and green 
vine leaves streaked with gold. 


4 jonable satin and silk stripe. ‘The cloak is adorned in is considerably shorter, is cut half way up on the right 





bonnet trimmed with flowers: a cape half covering 
the arms and extending down the front, where it ter- 
minates in points, is a remarkable feature of this cos- 
tume. ' 
We annex descriptions of some of the most fash- : : 
ionable promenade, theatre and ball dresses. Party Dresses.—For dancing parties there are 
Promenave Dress.—A costume of purple velvet; charming toilettes : the dresses are made a petit revers 
thit'vkisé-being:ichly decorated With martre (ur in the plein, and placed front and back instead of any other 
shape of a deep flounce, which strrounds the bottom”: 4'apery; the back of the waist forming s kind of jacket ; 
_ part ‘of the dress; the caraco body is made high up to ! the sleeves are short, and form a kind of facing by »neans 
@ the throat, and entirely encircled with a narrow row of of a sort of wristband, which binds the sleeve, the skirt 
the ‘same description-of fur, meeting and closing up the } trimmed with four broad folds, reaching from the hips 
centre of the corsage ; long, tight plain sleeves, finished ; to the lower part of the dress. : 
with pointed cuffs of fur. Scarf mantelet of martre fur, ; GENERAL Remarxs.—Bonnets are made in rather 
lined and wadded; the white satin lining being quilted ; Baopes style; the cottage gipsey, or half gipsey being 
in a large pattern. ¢ the prevailing pattern in Philadelphia. Feathers ate 
Tneatee Dress.—An under-dress of pale lavender ; the most fashionable outside trimming : flowers and 
~ satin; the high body and sleeves made of India muslin; } lace are used inside. Fars will be all the rage. 
"the corsage opening down the front, and headed with a } Wreaths in the hair are to be very fashionable for 
fulling of tee, through which may be passed any light ; °V°"!"8 parties. 
colored ribbon, according to the wearer’s taste; the 
sleeves fulled and attached across at regular intervals 
with bands of lace inlet; Manchettes of broad laee. 
_«  Pardessus of rich purple velvet, faced with cross REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
‘ pieces of the same; this pardessus is made to open all Historical Sketch of the Second War between the 
¥ 


ge 
* 
z No. I. 
Fie. ut.—A Watrkine Coat, of silk, with velvet 
- 
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the way down the front, the body being half high so as ; United States of America and Great Britain. By 

to show the under corsage, and is headed with a flat } C. J. Ingersoll. In three volumes. Vol. I. Lea & 
biais piece forming a kind of small cape; along straight } Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1845.—This is rather a 
sleeve reaching half way below the elbow, and likewise { series of reminiscences than a history. The style is 
faced with a biais forming a kind of man’s cuff; the ; harsh, involved and barbarous: the incidents narrated 

+ skirt is made also to open up each side. Head-dress } with no effort at arrangement; and a strong party bias 
“of white’lace, passing over the top of the head quite { is perceptible throughout the work. Several charges of 
flat, and square at each end, the centre part being trim- $ inaccuracy have already been brought against the au- 
_ med with a double fluting of lavender gauze ribbon, ; thor, the most amusing of which is that he has published 
and attached on each side the head-dress with two long for a fact, a hoax written by Dr. Franklin respecting a 
ends of*the,same, fringed at the lower edges. bundle of scalps pretended to have been sent to the 
Batt Drtss.—Under dress of white satin, edged { English king by his Indian allies. Nevertheless, this 

.. ound the bottom with a broad dats of pink satin; full work will be read with interest: for it is altogether the 
créped chemisette and sleeves; ehort upper dress of } best account we have of the last war. Probably it is 
Prk satin, open up each side, so as to show the under $ impossible for any one, at this early day, to write dis- 
skirt, edged on both sides with a narrow fancy trimming ° passionately on such a subject. 
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Autobiograyhy of Alfiert. 1 vol. Paine §& Burgess, 
New York.—This is an excellent translation of one of 
the most remarkable biographies ever written. Alfieri 
has here laid bare his heart with a rare frankness; and 
the esult is by no means disparaging to the great 
Italian poet. It is singular that the two most candid 
autobiographies that exist—the present one of Alfieri 
and that of Benvenuto Cellini the sculptor—should 
have been Italians, v.20 are thought the most profound 
dissimulators. 

Poems. By L. J. Cist. 1 vol. Cincinnati, Robin- 
son & Jones.—Mr. Cist is already known to the public 
by his fagitive poems. We are glad, however, to see his 
best pieces collected in this volume. We may find 
room, hereafter, to speak of it more at length. 


The Gift for 1846. Carey § Hart, Philadelphia 
— With the exception of the first plate, this volume is 
illustrated with old engravings. The letter-press is 
chiefly made up of a. the German. 

The Diadem for 1846. rey & Hart, Philadel- 
phia.—This annual is not so good as it was last year: 


ea 


made such arrangements that, for 1846, no other maga- 
zine can rival us as a lady’s book. . ’ 

And now—with many thanks for past encourage- ~ 
ment—we take leave of our subscribers for 1845. Let 
us ask them, in conclusion, to forward their names for 
1846 as speedily as possible! Our motto is, “old 
friends and new attractions.” 


- 


AnnvaLs anp Pertopicats.—The cheapest of the 
fashionable annuals costs two dollars: some of them 
are sold as high as six dollars. This periodical is but 
two dollars a year, and contains twice as many engra- 
4 vings as an annual, to say nothing of the fashion plates. 
Moreover our illustrations are by the same, or better 
artists. Furthermore, the annual appears but once a 
year; the pleasure derived from a magazine recurs 
monthly. If, therefore, you would choose a Christmas 
or New Year’s Gift for a friend, subscribe to a periodi- 
cal for her, instead of throwing away your money on 
an annual. 





the gem of the present volume is the fine portrait of } 


Mr. Carey. 


PUBLISHER’S TABLE. 


To tHe Lapres.—With this number closes the : 
eighth volume of our magazine. A comparison with ° 
the December number for 1844 will show the vast 
strides we have made in improvement. The mezzo- 


T. B. Pererson’s New Year’s Girts!—Those in 


‘ want of annuals, prayer books, bibles, children’s books, 


‘ or other publications for ‘‘ Christmas or New Year’s 
: Gifts,” can obtain them on the lowest terms at the 
$ depot of T. B. Peterson, No. 98 Chesnnt St. Orders 
‘ from the country, enclosing money, promptly attended 

to. Mr. P. keeps on hand all the new novels, periodi- 


cals and other popular works. He will be found prompt 


: and obliging to customers. 


tint, ‘‘ Woman’s Influence,” has been pronounced, by 


all who have seen it, to be one of the prettiest affairs 


we have published during the year. Indeed, we may 7 
challenge any of the three dollar books to exhibit an ’ 


array of mezzotints for 1845, such as we can boast of. 
“The Shipwreck,” “Washington at 18,” ‘Chased 
by Wolves,” ‘‘The Circassian,” and ‘‘Woman’s In- 
fluence,” have never been surpassed; and to obtain 
them required an outlay of capital such as few pub- 
lishers would have ventured. They are, however, but 
an earnest of what we shall do for 1846. We think 
we may promise our subscribers, for the coming year, 
an unbroken array of these superb pictures, forming 
a gallery of engravings such as has never been offered, 
at any price, to the American public. 

We repeat our promise, made last month, that what- 
ever others may attempt, we shall continue to excel ix } 
the fashion department. The plate for this month is 
a beautiful affair, excelling in the engraving, in paper, 
and in the coloring anything yet done, in this line, by 
American artists. For the January number we sball 
have a plate as much superior to this, as this one is 
superior to that for November. A word on our litera- 
ture. This is g/l original, principally from female 
authors, and thoroughly American in every respect. 
We do not believe the same can be said of any other 
periodical. At the head of our list is Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens and the author of ‘Conquest and Self-Con- 
quest,” certainly, at present, the most powerful female 
writers this country affords. In the poetical depart- 
ment we shall have Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, and a host 
of sister constellations. We boldly avet that we have 
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Warwick Castie.—All who have read Bulwer’s 
‘Last of the Barons,” are familiar with this celebrated 
: baronial stronghold, one of the most romantic and im- 
posing structures of its kind remaining in England. 
Our engraving represents the great round tower of the 
castle. One need but to gaze on it, and deeds of 


3 
bs ‘knightly emprize” crowd on the memory. 
3 
3 
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Revo.utTignary Stories —The powerful story by 
; J. H, Dana is another in our series intended to illus- 


; trate the revolutionary annals. We have received, 
3 from a celebrated source, another equally powerful, 
founded on incidents connected with Marion and his 


3 men. It will appear in January. 


To Cruss.—All clubs will be renewed on the old 
terms} and where one of the members has moved 
away, or cannot continue, a new name will be re- 
ceived in his or her place. Remember, renewals 
taken on the old terms! 


Sear’s Famity Macazine.—This $2,00 periodical 
is clubbed with our magazine on very advantageous 
terms, viz: a copy of it and a copy of the ‘Ladies’ 
National’’ for $3,00 











